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ABSTRACT 


A MINISTRY TO THE VICTIMS AND PERPETRATORS 
OF VIOLENT AND ABUSIVE ACTS 
AGAINST WOMEN 


by 
Rodney A. Palmer 


United Theological Seminary, 2014 


Mentors 
Robert Walker, D. Min. 


Kenneth Cummings, D. Min. 


This project is a ministry to victims and perpetrators of violent acts against women of the 
Halse Hall Seventh-day Adventist Church and its environs, in Clarendon, Jamaica. The 
hypothesis is that with adequate education and counseling from religious and social 
service agencies, the abused will break their silence and healing will begin, and fewer 
men will be abusive. Participants attended three seminars, followed by a month of 
professional counseling. The study utilized qualitative methodology, inclusive of 
interviews, narratives, pre-test and post-test surveys. The results were that victims broke 


their silence, healing occurred and perpetrators resolved to discontinue abusive practices. 
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The only thing necessary for the triumph of evil is for good men to do nothing. 


Edmund Burke, The Greatest Quotations of All-Time 


Vil 


INTRODUCTION 


Violence against women and the destructive effects it has on the lives of so many 
individuals is not only affecting the wider society, but also the church. In addition, that 
which further exacerbates the situation, is the failure of the church to adequately deal 
with the issue, which is constantly escalating out of proportion. 

Consequently, the intent of this research is to prove that with the intervention of 
the church, social service agencies and professional counselors, perpetrators and victims 
of abuse will be greatly assisted in eradicating this social ill and its accompanying 
negative effects from their lives and the society at large. Hurting females will experience 
healing, and men who are abusive will resolve to end these horrific practices. 

Chapter one, Ministry Focus, explores the focus of the ministry model, and 
provides the reason for the chosen topic of violence against women. It further outlines 
how the life experiences and training of the researcher converge with the immediate 
context in which the model was implemented, giving birth to a passion for the topic 
understudy. 

Chapter two, The State of the Art in this Ministry Model, provides a review of 
current literature dealing with the social problem of violence against women, the 
response of the church to the issue, and steps to follow in ministering to both victims and 


perpetrators. 


Chapter three, Theoretical Foundation, establishes the historical, biblical and 
theological underpinnings for the topic understudy. 

Chapter four, Methodology, discusses the design of the project, and the 
methodologies employed in conducting the research. 

Chapter five, Field Experience, describes the implementation of the project, and 
how the evaluative instruments were used to collect, analyze and measure the collated 
data. 

Chapter six, Reflection, Summary and Conclusion, illustrates the final outcome of 


the project, and recommendations for further study on the topic. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The focus for this project centers on a ministry both to the victims of abusive acts 
leveled against women, and the men who perpetrate these atrocities. This area of focus 
was chosen because in more recent times, congregants have unofficially reported cases of 
abuse against women of the church. Furthermore, during pastoral visitations, non-church 
members have also raised concerns about the increase in the number of abusive and 
violent acts against women occurring in the community. For far too long, the church has 
been silent on the issue. Therefore, like the eight century prophets of the Old Testament, 
who spoke out against social ills in their society, the time has come for the same to be 
done about the issue at hand. As a result, this chapter will provide information on my 
background and how this has positively impacted my present ministry context and in 
particular, the chosen project focus, which addresses the issue of violence and abuse 


against women. 


Spiritual Autobiography 
Birth and Early Years 
As the last of three children for my mother, and the fifth of seven children for my 
father, I grew up in the rural district of Water Works, Westmoreland, Jamaica. My 


parents were never married, and since my father did not effectively carry out his parental 


roles, I ended up living with my mother’s side of the family. For this reason, I was 
brought up in an extended family setting, with my grandmother, serving as the matriarch 
and spiritual head of the family. Throughout the years, my mother and grandmother, 
along with the aid of my favorite uncle, worked tirelessly to ensure that my basic needs 
were always met. They made numerous sacrifices in ensuring that I was properly 
educated and spiritually grounded from a young age. 

As a devout Seventh-day Adventist, my grandmother ensured that she instilled in 
me sound Christian principles as taught by the denomination, which served as the 
foundation on which my life was built. Family worship played a pivotal role in the life of 
the family, which had everyone in the household waking up by six o’clock in the morning 
to the sound of the hymn — Morning has broken like the first Morning. When everyone 
was assembled, the person assigned to lead out would pray and share the devotional 
thought. It was in these settings that I was taught to pray and read the Bible, which has 
mushroomed into a lifestyle of daily Bible study and prayer. 

My formal education started at the Campbell’s Basic School, located in the same 
district in which I lived. Interestingly enough, my elementary school teacher was also the 
same person who taught me in Sabbath School at church. This meant that on numerous 
occasions I saw her seven days of the week, which resulted in her playing an integral role 
in my spiritual and educational development. She made it abundantly clear that good 
behavior was expected at all times and that I had no choice but to excel academically. 

While attending Basic School an event occurred, that left me completely 
determined never to be abusive to a female for the rest of my life. Just as school was 


dismissed, one of my female classmates and I had a disagreement. This resulted in a 


fight, which I could not afford to lose, because the other boys would end up teasing and 
calling me nicknames. For this reason, when the fight ended, everyone knew who the 
winner was. While on her way home, one of my uncles saw her crying and inquired the 
cause of her continuous sobbing. Having reported to my uncle that I was the culprit, he 
was adamant that I must be disciplined. Upon meeting up with me, I was accosted, and he 
proceeded to use corporal punishment as the disciplinary tool. When I reached home, I 
told my grandmother all that transpired. She was upset at how my uncle handled the 
situation, but was firm in making it known that abuse of any form is wrong. My mother 
also shared how disappointed she was with me, and the fact that I needed to apologize to 
my friend, whom I later discovered was a distant cousin. These verbal rebukes and 
counsel were enough to bring about the conviction, that I would never abuse another 


female. Rather, I will always be a defender of the rights of women. 


Conversion and Baptism 

It was while a student at Ferris Primary School, at the age of ten that I had an 
encounter with Christ at a tent crusade, which confirmed that God had a special purpose 
for my life. During the sermon appeal that Thursday night, I went to the altar and ended 
up signing a card for baptism. Although the card was signed, I hesitated in making the 
final decision, because my friends claimed I was too young to be baptized. However, my 
grandmother and mother were towers of strength who encouraged and gave me the 
assurance that this was the best decision that I could ever make in my entire life. 
Consequently, on February 15, 1992, I was baptized not out of coercion, but from a 


personal conviction. 


Following baptism, several older adults of the church served as spiritual mentors 
in my life. However, of all the individuals who acted in this role, the best friend of my 
grandmother stands out for many reasons. We would walk to church together, and were 
always engaged in deep discussions about spiritual matters. She spent quality time in 
explaining difficult passages in the Bible. It was her dream for me to become a pastor, 
which was realized in later years. Due to the relationship that existed between us, many 
individuals thought she was my biological grandmother. 

The insights gained from my mentors greatly assisted in my steady growth and 
spiritual development. This was noticed by my home church, and so I was subsequently 
asked to preach my first sermon less than a year after being baptized. At the get go, this 
was a mammoth task, but it was later made easier by the First Elder of the church who 
assisted me in the process. The sermon was based on John 3:16 and emphasis was placed 
on the unrelenting love of God for all humanity. Many individuals testified that they were 
absolutely sure that God was calling me to be a pastor. This initial preaching exercise 
resulted in my selection to participate in the West Jamaica Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists inaugural Child Preacher training program. Upon successfully completing the 
training course, I was certified and ended up preaching on numerous occasions thereafter. 

The exposure gained from preaching and the feedback received, confirmed in my 
mind that I was being called to be a minister. This calling was further evidenced in the 
activities I engaged in as a child. These included preaching to the trees and imitating my 
pastor as he led out in the services of the church. At home, I would conduct my own 
baptismal, communion, wedding and funeral services. A friend of my grandmother after 


secretly listening to me as I preached at home, echoed to my grandmother, “Sister May, 


your grandson is going to be someone great. From what I hear, he is going to be a great 
preacher. Pray for him and encourage him.” Such assertions aided greatly in confirming 
that I was destined to be a preacher, and my grandmother encouraged me in this 


direction. 


The Loss of My Mother 

My high school years started with much excitement and all was well, until 
Wednesday September 28, 1994, when mom died suddenly. That morning was one like 
any other, which saw her waking me up, ensuring I had breakfast and was ready for 
school on time. In sending me off for school she kissed me goodbye, but I never knew 
that this would be the last time. Following this, she went to shower for work, but my 
sister thought to herself that mom was taking an awfully long time in the bathroom. She 
went to investigate, only to find mom lying on the bathroom floor. She was rushed to the 
hospital, where after several tests the confirmation came that she had suffered a massive 
heart attack. The medical team tried their best, but unfortunately, mom passed at ten 
o’clock that morning. 

All these pieces of information remained unknown to me, until school was 
dismissed that evening. While on my way to the bus stop I saw one of my cousins, who 
told me that mom was in the hospital. In total shock coupled with disbelief, I asked if he 
would accompany me to the hospital. Realizing his willingness to do so, I concluded this 
was no joke. We were denied entry to the hospital grounds by the security, as it was not 


yet the time designated for visitation. Disappointed and sad we returned to the bus stop, 


but to our surprise, we saw two nurses from our church, who shared the saddest news 
ever. 

The nurses not knowing how best to break the news, asked, “Rodney, did you 
hear what has happened to your mother?” I told them my cousin had informed me that 
she was in the hospital. To this they responded, “Not only that, but she also died.” 
Hearing this was as though someone had forced a dagger right into my heart. They held 
me in their arms and offered words of consolation, as tears ran down my face 
accompanied by loud and uncontrollable sobs. They managed to calm me down as we 
boarded a bus destined for home. On boarding the bus, I saw another of my cousins, who 
upon seeing me started to cry, and the entire episode of my previous reaction upon first 
hearing the news was repeated. 

As the day for mom’s funeral approached, I kept praying that the time would 
never come. It was extremely difficult to face the reality that this would be the last time I 
would be able to view her remains. The day finally came and it was indeed a mournful 
one. As I watched the proceedings and even read a Scripture passage during the service, 
throughout the entire time, I wrestled with the question — Why did God let mom die? 
Many individuals told me that one should not question the will of God, and this made me 
even more upset. The encouragement I needed came from the Pastor who delivered the 
homily. During the message he challenged me to so live that if my mother were still 
alive, she would be the proudest woman on planet earth. In taking this challenge serious, 


right then and there I determined that come what may, my life would not be a failure. 


Personal Faith Experience Begins and God’s Provision 

The more I reflected on mom’s passing and some of the comments from church 
members, was the more I was upset with God. Since I was of the view that God had no 
interest in my well-being, at times I even refrained from praying. No one really knew 
what was happening, as my feelings were not expressed verbally. As a result, no one 
thought counseling was necessary, as it appeared as though I was handling the situation 
well. My grieving process taught me that children, whose parents die, must be properly 
counseled and behavioral patterns carefully observed. This is important as they tend to 
internalize their grief, and if not properly monitored they can easily lose focus and end up 
being mere statistics in society. In addition, individuals should be careful of what they 
say to someone who is bereaved as this can end up worsening the grieving process. 

Several months passed before I shared with grandma my truest feelings. She was 
totally surprised that I was not handling the situation well, and decided that she would do 
her best to assist me. She allowed me to cry and vent, which helped greatly in releasing 
the pent-up stress and emotions. In providing comfort, she assured me that all hope was 
not lost, and that I still have a supportive family. She also reminded me of a major event 
in mom’s life, which aided in buoying up my spirit. One year earlier (August 1993) mom 
had recommitted her life to Christ. From this event, I was readily able to trace God’s 
hand in the situation. Moreover, I was comforted by the fact that at the second coming of 
Christ, we will be reunited, never to part again. 

Furthermore, the deep reflections during the time of mom’s passing, also found 
me questioning the religious beliefs of my grandmother. Many individuals were of the 


view that I was rebelling against the doctrines of the church. However, I was simply 
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going through the process of building my own faith experience, wanting to know 
personally, what and why I should believe what the church advocates. Through in-depth 
bible study at home and church, a greater knowledge of the fundamental beliefs of the 
Seventh-day Adventist church was obtained, and my unanswered questions were 
addressed. As a result I recommitted my life to Christ, and since then enjoys a 
strengthened relationship with the Lord. 

Irrespective of the vicissitudes that one has to experience, it is a proven fact that 
God always provides. The death of my mentor, role model and mother, who fathered me, 
meant that my future was in jeopardy. However, grandmother encouraged me that God is 
concemed about my future, and will provide all my needs. She further made it known 
that even though they did not have much, she and one of my uncles would ensure that my 
schooling is never interrupted. These promises were fulfilled, but the biggest surprise 
came when I was informed that prior to mom’s passing, a pastor had pledged to invest in 
my education. Impressed with my involvement in the church, the pastoral couple upon 
receiving information about the passing of my mother, endeavored to fulfill the vow they 
made. Consequently, the first thing they did was to open an account at the bank, and 
regularly made deposits, which covered my school expenses. This account was properly 
managed by my cousin, who was also the Head Elder of the church. This gesture 
provided me with tuition, books and transportation costs. As a result, I did not have to 
worry about anything, and was able to concentrate on my studies. This was a profound 
reminder that Christians should not be agitated about the future, as God will always 


provide their needs. 
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This pastor was not only interested in providing me with financial support, but 
also moral and spiritual guidance. He would call and write on a regular basis to offer 
encouragement and fatherly advice. This relationship grew into a father-son bond, which 
is stronger than that of the one which exists between me and my biological father. As a 
result, before making any major decisions, counsel is always sought from the pastor, 
whom I call “Dad.” I knew that whatever the challenges were, I had someone in whom I 
could confide. He was never quick to condemn me, but would genuinely listen and give 
sound advice. This nurturing relationship kept me focused, especially throughout my 
teenage years. 

My two last years at high school found me playing the role of an apologist for my 
faith. Being one of only two Seventh-day Adventists in my class, I was always engaged 
in theological discussions. With the aid of a carefully marked Bible, I was able to 
adequately answer the difficult biblical questions posed about my beliefs. Throughout 
this time, I was actively involved in the life of the church, serving as Youth Leader, 
Church Clerk and Elder in training. In addition, due to my involvement in extracurricular 
activities and leadership qualities exhibited at school, I was appointed Head Boy. This 
opportunity as chief student leader greatly assisted me in honing my leadership and 


communication skills. 


Theological Education Begins 
Following high school, my educational journey took me to Northern Caribbean 
University, where I pursued my ministerial training. After four years, I successfully 


completed a Bachelor of Arts in Religion, with emphasis in Pastoral Ministry. The 
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required courses for the program provided both theoretical and practical tools that 
adequately prepared me for the call to ministry. Having placed great emphasis on being 
developed holistically, while pursuing undergraduate study I was engaged in several 
other ministries. At the University Church I served as an Elder and Sabbath School 
Teacher. In other areas I carried out the roles of chief editor of the Ministerial Herald, 
Youth Prayer Circle Coordinator, and was also chaplain, vice-president and projects 
director for several clubs on campus. 

During this period of time, I was still involved in the life of my home church, and 
was subsequently ordained an Elder on September 6, 2003, at the age of twenty-one. 
Furthermore, in demonstrating my call to ministry, during summer breaks from 
university, I conducted three revivals and an evangelistic series that saw over fifteen 
individuals getting baptized. These evangelistic endeavors bore testimonies of God’s 


leading on my life and ministry. 


Ministerial Experience Begins 

Upon graduating from university with honors, I joined the workforce at Central 
Jamaica Conference of Seventh-day Adventists in December 2005, and was assigned to 
the Spanish Town Seventh-day Adventist Church. While there I served as Intern Pastor, 
Cornerstone Sabbath School Teacher, New Believers’ Class Teacher, Co-chairman of the 
Eazi Day Home for the Elderly, Co-chairman and Spanish Instructor at the Skills 
Training Centre operated by the church, member of the Men’s Chorale and one of the 
founders of the Monk Street Sabbath School. The experience gleaned from the thirteen 


months spent at this church are unforgettable and life changing. It was there that I was 
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exposed to the full gamut of pastoral ministry and learned the rudiments of ministering in 
an urban setting. 

In ensuring that I receive a balanced approach to pastoral ministry in different 
settings, my supervisors later transferred me to the Denbigh District of Seventh-day 
Adventist Churches. This was a semi-rural pastorate which consisted of a total number of 
five congregations. There I served as Intern Pastor and Clergy Sponsor to the Central 
Clarendon Youth Federation. In this pastorate, there were several areas that I identified 
which needed immediate attention, but my tenure was cut short by a welcomed 
promotion to the position of a district pastor. With this promotion, I would be required to 
provide pastoral leadership without the supervision of a senior pastor. This new 
assignment came as a surprise as I should have spent at least another year and a half as a 
Ministerial Intern, before any promotions. This was perceived as a direct moving of 


God’s hand in charting my future in ministry. 


First Pastorate 

On March 1, 2006, I took up the new assignment and was installed as Pastor of 
the Spur Tree District of Seventh-day Adventist Churches, which included four churches. 
At the outset, one of my major objectives was to unify the pastoral district, as the 
churches were divided and were not readily willing to support one another’s programs. 
This was achieved through the use of youth oriented programs, the formation of a District 
Elders’ Association and having all the churches engaged in several joint social activities. 
Strategies were also implemented, that greatly enhanced the qualitative and quantitative 


growth of the churches. 
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While in this capacity, I served as Board Chairman of the PalMair Early 
Childhood Institution, a kindergarten school operated on the grounds of one of the 
churches. Through my initiative the school was fully certified by the Ministry of 
Education, and I also managed to rectify the issues that resulted in the church embracing 
the school as its own. While ministering in this locale, I also served as Clergy Sponsor to 
the Manchester Youth and Lay Preachers’ Federations, Coordinator for the Manchester 
Chapter of the Child Preachers’ Club, Sponsor to the Central Jamaica Conference Club at 
Northern Caribbean University and founder of the Nottingham Branch Sabbath School. 
The Branch Sabbath School was formed out of an evangelistic series, which ended with 
the new members asking for a church building in their area. Their request was heeded and 
since land was also donated, a building was erected with over thirty regular members in 
attendance on a weekly basis. 

It was also during my tenure in this pastorate, on July 21, 2007 that I met a 
beautiful young lady, who later became my wife. The minute we started a relationship, 
we agreed on spending quality time together in worship and prayer. This strengthened our 
relationship and individual walk with God. Upon meeting my relatives, she remarked that 
she was much impressed with how respectful and overprotective I was of the females in 
my family. This of course erased any fears or reservations she had about how I would 
treat her in the future. These admirable attributes was a product of the hard work of my 
mother and grandmother, who instilled these principles in me from a tender age. Our 


relationship resulted in our engagement on July 31, 2009 and marriage on July 25, 2010. 
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Theological Education Continues 

Although totally engrossed in ministry, the quest for academia was never under 
minded. In 2008 I enrolled at the Liberty Baptist Theological Seminary and Graduate 
School of Liberty University, where I completed the Master of Arts in Theological 
Studies (Cum Laude) in 2009 and the Master of Divinity in Leadership (Magna Cum 
Laude) in 2010. During this time, I was also involved in serving my church in other 
capacities such as member of the General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists’ 
Collegiate Quarterly and Sabbath School University Insider Teams. This assignment 
included writing and critiquing study guides for the collegiate level, months in advance 
before they were published. In addition, I served as secretary of the Central Jamaica 
Conference Ministerial Fraternity. 

My journey at Liberty University, and in particular, the class “Spiritual 
Formation” brought about a revolution in my prayer life. This course placed emphasis on 
the spiritual discipline of prayer, which required that I keep a prayer journal. This was a 
helpful exercise as it allowed me to analyze the events of each day, while discovering 
how God spoke to me through an encounter or used me to support or comfort someone 
else. This experience has moved me beyond mere ritualistic prayers to a more God- 
centered experience of adoration, intimacy and intentional praying. Realizing that this 
spiritual practice has greatly enhanced my ministry and has resulted in closer communion 
with God, I vowed that exercising this spiritual discipline and keeping a prayer journal 
would forever characterize my life and ministry. 

Wanting to further improve my ministry skills, I completed the Basic Chaplaincy 


training offered by Andrews Memorial Hospital in collaboration with Florida Hospital. 
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These seminars greatly enhanced my hospital ministry, as it provided a wealth of 
information on how to effectively minister to the sick, dying and the bereaved. In 
addition, it also aided me in successfully dealing with an issue I ignored for years. During 
the sharing and bonding sessions, the Lord revealed to me that it is important that I work 
on building a better relationship with my biological father. This hurdle was not easily 
surmountable, but through prayer and encouragement from colleagues, I started the 
process. My father and I spoke about our relationship, and how it has negatively affected 
me over the years. Overtime, we managed to overcome the hurdles, which resulted in an 
improved relationship of which we are both proud. 

Placing great emphasis on academia and a deep desire to truly fulfill God’s 
calling on my life and ministry, I enrolled in the Doctor of Ministry program at United 
Theological Seminary. The pursuit of this degree arose out of a deep desire to become 
more proficient and knowledgeable of pertinent issues that are relevant to ministry in this 
post-modern era. This degree will undoubtedly provide me with the requisite skills as 
how best to integrate practical ministerial experiences with sound and structured 
theological reflection. Consequently, obtaining this degree will equip me in being better 
able to make a significant difference in the lives of my parishioners and by extension the 


communities at large. 


Second Pastorate 
Following my ministry in the Spur Tree District, I was told of my new 
assignment. Originally I was informed that as of November 1, 2010, I would be the pastor 


of the Denbigh District of Seventh-day Adventist Churches. Upon hearing this I was 
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excited, as I had previously served in this area as an intern. This was the perfect 
opportunity for me to implement some of the plans I had for the churches when I was 
transferred. However, all this joy and excitement was short-lived, as two days after 
having received the first notification, news came that the previous decision of the 
conference had changed. The conference administrators reported that due to 
circumstances beyond their control, they had no choice but to send me to another area, 
namely, the Hayes District of Seventh-day Adventist Churches. 

Consequently, I was installed as the pastor of the Hayes District, which comprised 
five churches. Although my hope was dashed, I was encouraged by both family and 
friends to approach the new assignment with an open mind. Having prayed about the 
situation, God impressed on my mind that I was assigned to this area for a specific 
reason. Working in tandem with my leaders and members, we embarked on unifying the 
pastorate. This resulted in each church being more supportive of each other. Significant 
quantitative and qualitative growth was also observed, resulting in one of the 
congregations being organized into a church. 

Shortly after achieving this significant milestone and with several new programs 
on the verge of implementation, news came that another change was pending. Due to 
numerous complaints by members that some pastorates were too large, the conference 
administrators listened and addressed the problem. Consequently, several new pastoral 
districts were created, which inevitably affected the configuration of my pastoral district. 
This resulted in four of my five churches being merged to form the new Lionel Town 


District of Churches. This left me with only one of my original congregations, which was 
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merged with three other churches to form a new pastorate, which happens to be my 


present ministry context. 


Contextual Analysis 

On May 7, 2011, I was assigned the pastor of the newly formed pastorate, Halse 
Hall District of Seventh-day Adventist Churches. This pastorate has four congregations, 
namely Halse Hall, Hayes, Hunts Pen and Palmetto Gardens. The congregation chosen as 
the location for the ministry focus is the Halse Hall Seventh-day Adventist Church, 
located in Top Halse Hall, Clarendon, Jamaica. The community of Halse Hall is a well 
populated district, situated twenty-six kilometers (26 km) south of the approximate center 
of Jamaica and forty-eight kilometers (48 km) west of Kingston, the capital of Jamaica. 
The ten (10) square area of land mass around Halse Hall has an approximate population 
of nine thousand seven hundred and one (9, 701) persons.’ 

The community is divided into two main areas, namely Top Halse Hall and 
Bottom Halse Hall. Each locale is different in its composition, as the more affluent and 
educated citizens reside in Top Halse Hall, and the less wealthy with limited educational 
background reside in Bottom Halse Hall. The composition of the membership of the 
Halse Hall Church resembles that of the community at large. This point validates the 
view that “Subcultures in the congregation can also be defined by where people live or 


what they do for a living.” 


'Travel Journal, “Stories from your friends on the Road,” Travel Journal, accessed September 23, 
2011, http://www.travel journals.net/explore/jamaica/map/m4989903/halsehall html. 


? Nancy T. Ammerman, Jackson W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley and William McKinney, eds., 
Studying Congregations: A New Handbook (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 80. 
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Culturally, Halse Hall has a rich history which started with the Spaniards who 
occupied Jamaica and named the estate the “Hato de Buena Vista,” translated “Ranch of 
the beautiful view.” When the country fell to the British in 1670, the property was given 
as a gift to Thomas Halse, a British soldier who fought the Spanish. Halse built Halse 
Hall on top of the original Spanish foundations.’ Upon the death of Thomas, the house 
was later owned by Francis Saddler Halse, who in the late 1740s added a second floor to 
the house. Thus, it became a more imposing and beautiful structure, with an elaborate 
arrangement of stone steps ascending to the new entrance, which was flanked by columns 
and capped with a fanlight. The peaked portico was added later to conform to a popular 
architectural style. This edifice which is presently called the Halse Hall Great House is a 
tourist and heritage site which was later bought by the Alcoa Minerals of Jamaica, who 
added a new wing which harmonizes well with the Great House architectural style.* 

The major contributor to economic development in the community is the Jamaica 
Aluminum Company (Jamalco), which is owned by the Aluminum Company of America 
(Alcoa) and the government of Jamaica. Since 1972, Jamalco has been operating a 
bauxite refinery in the community, and invests heavily in the area as part of its corporate 
philanthropy. Citizens depend a great deal on Jamalco for employment, and will often 
stand at the company’s gate, hoping they would be given employment.” 

Jamalco also contributes to the growth and development of the community in 


tangible means through various programs and initiatives. In the areas of health and 


3Jamaica Travel and Culture, “Halse Hall,” Jamaica Travel and Culture, accessed October 19, 
2011, http://www.jamaicatravel andculture.com/destinations/clarendon/halse-hall-htm. 


“Social Development Commission: Clarendon, Community Profile: Hayes, Clarendon (Clarendon, 
Jamaica: Social Development Commission, 2010), 15. 


“Tbid., 42, 52. 
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environment, the company impacts the community with health fairs, school nutrition 
programs and provides medical supplies through its global links. In the area of education, 
Jamalco donates computers to schools, provides back to school assistance, operates a 
safety in schools education program and has a book project which is made possible 
through its Brothers Brother Foundation. Various sports teams in the community, such as 
its netball and football teams have received Jamalco sponsorship. The company also 
assists in infrastructural development, through its drain cleaning, water supply, road 
development, communication links and security support projects.° 

Apart from totally depending on Jamalco for economic viability, a number of 
residents in the area have resorted to other means of earning a living, such as the rearing 
of livestock, poultry and agricultural crops which are sold in the May Pen Market. Others 
have engaged in small business ventures, which include grocery and retail shops, 
restaurants and bars. The main challenges with which business operators have to grapple 
are high transportation costs and the lack of investments.’ 

The closest health care facility in the community is located in the neighboring 
district of New Bowens, although it is called the Halse Hall Health Centre. The services 
offered there include maternal and family planning, and due to its limited services, most 
persons prefer to use the centre located in the neighboring district of Raymonds. The 
Raymonds Health Center offers dental, antenatal, postnatal, family planning, treatment 


2 ‘ ‘ 8 
for common illnesses, curatives and maternal care services. 


*Jamalco, “Jamalco... Builds Communities,” Jamalco, accessed October 28, 2011, www.alcoa. 
com/ jamaica/en/pdf/ building communities.pdf. 
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As it relates to the family structures that exist in the community, there are high 
numbers of common-law couples, who oftentimes do not wish to report their status 
publicly. In these unions, couples cohabitate for years, have several children, and never 
end up marrying.’ Even though individuals are encouraged to marry, they do not see this 
as important, as the Jamaican government has now approved the Family Property (Rights 
of Spouses) Act 2003 and The Maintenance Act 2005, which give cohabitating couples 
the same rights as married couples. The sanctioning of common-law unions by the state, 
seems to have somewhat lessened the importance of the marital institution.” The 
situation is further compounded by the fact that the younger generation perpetuates the 
practice. 

Following a comprehensive assessment of Halse Hall, it was revealed that the 
major issues with which the community grapples are illiteracy, poor living conditions and 
high rates of unemployment and common-law unions. Oftentimes, these problems are 
accompanied by other social ills, such as the illiterate and unemployed young men 
resorting to crime and violence. Though some of these concerns have been addressed, 


they still demand greater interventions that will purposefully tackle these issues. 


The Congregation 
The Halse Hall Seventh-day Adventist Church had its origin in Bottom Halse 
Hall, when it was organized as a company in 1983. The group was started by Pastor Peter 


Kerr and Elder Austin Hines along with twenty-six other members. In 1987, the company 


"Ibid., 17. 
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met the requirements for it to be organized into a church, with a total of thirty-eight 
members. It was also during the same year that the church changed its location to Top 
Halse Hall. To date the church has a total membership of two hundred and seventy 
members. The church has a youthful population totaling about 65%, with the rest being 
older adults who are retired and serve as foundation members of the church. In addition, 
the congregation is made up predominantly of women, who are actively involved in the 
various ministries of the church. 

The local congregation at Halse Hall has taken its mission mandate very 
seriously. This was evidenced, when in just about eleven years after its organization into 
a church that it gave birth to a new congregation. The Hunts Pen Seventh-day Adventist 
Church was started by a few stalwarts of the church at Halse Hall and the Clarendon 
Sabbath School Lay Workers’ Federation in the year 1998. Several members from Halse 
Hall voted to join this new congregation in an effort to assist in its nurturing and growth 
process. At the outset, the leadership strength at Halse Hall was affected, but overtime, 
this issue was resolved. 

As pastor of this congregation, the major tasks that I carry out on a weekly basis 
include that of administration, preacher-evangelist, training members to be actively 
involved in evangelism and implementing nurturing or discipleship programs for new 
converts. Coupled with these functions are the tasks of officiating in the major services of 
the church such as worship services, Holy Communion, baptisms, funerals and weddings, 
alongside a weekly visitation program. Occasionally, I also conduct devotions at schools 
in the area, and attend specially called community meetings that require the presence and 


contribution of members of the clergy. 
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The Halse Hall Seventh-day Adventist Church practices the representative form 
of church government. Herein, authority in the church rests in the church membership, 
with executive responsibility delegated to representative bodies and officers for the 
governing of the church.'' As it relates to the structure of the congregation and its 
leadership, the church is governed by elected officers, which include elders, deacons, 
deaconesses, clerks, treasurers and department leaders. Pastors are assigned to the church 
by the local conference, and they serve as the chief spiritual leaders and chairpersons of 
their respective church boards. '” 

Among the many issues with which the members of the church have to grapple, 
inclusive of unemployment, another has surfaced. In more recent times, congregants have 
unofficially reported cases of abuse against women. This issue demands immediate 
attention as it is not only a national epidemic widely reported in the news, but also 
because it affects the largest and most vulnerable part of the congregation. Being much 
concerned and saddened that this issue exists among the congregants, I will not relent 
until the problem is addressed and positive changes are observed. This passion is inspired 
by the fact that my mentors were not only older adults of the church, but were 
predominantly females. These individuals played an integral role in my spiritual growth 
and development, and went beyond the call of duty in ensuring that my wellbeing was 
safeguarded at all times. As a result, I owe them a debt of gratitude and cannot be 


comfortable if the wellbeing of females is not well secured at all times. 


"Secretariat of the General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, Seventh-day Adventist Church 
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Members of the church who are aware of the issue tend to be silent on the matter. 
The leaders of the church are only made aware of cases of abuse against women, when 
situations have escalated. Such an attitude only allows the problem to become more 
widespread. This inevitably will result in more women being abused for prolonged 
periods of time, and perpetrators never held accountable. For this reason, the church must 
be intentional in educating, protecting and providing a healing environment for all its 
hurting members. Church members are to be taught that they have a responsibility to 
speak out and to defend the rights of those who are victimized. 

Another factor that indirectly encourages the continuation of this grave problem is 
the fact that many members will talk among themselves in groups, about the incidents of 
abuse that are unofficially reported. Most times the victims of abuse later hear that they 
are being discussed, and end up withdrawing themselves. This creates an issue of trust 
among the members, which makes it even more difficult for the victims of abuse to open 
up. A number of victims are also of the view that the leadership of the church is 
insensitive to their hurt, and only reacts in the event of a serious crisis. For this reason, in 
dealing with this grave issue, the church must encourage its congregants to be proactive, 
rather than reactive. 

In more recent times, the church organization has sought to educate its 
membership about the issue of violence against women. As Carla Baker highlights, “The 
Adventist Church recognizes that abuse is a serious issue among its members, which is 
why the Annual Council of the General Conference voted in 2001 to set aside a day each 


year for the observance of Abuse Prevention Emphasis Day (APED) in every church 
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around the world.”'? Consequently, the fourth Sabbath in August is celebrated as the 
Abuse Prevention Emphasis Day. Every year, this day provides an opportunity for each 
local church to address the issue of abuse. The outline program for the day provides each 
church with the requisite tools “to educate pastors and members about the realities of 
abuse, how to minister to victims, how to deal with abusers, and how to prevent io 

In addition, the Women’s Ministries Department of the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists and the Adventist Development and Relief Agency (ADRA) in 
October 2009, embarked on a global campaign captioned “enditnow.” It is the intent of 
the program that at least fifteen million Seventh-day Adventists will speak out against 
violence against women and girls and implement this program in their various locales.’ 
Although this initiative has been embraced by the Halse Hall Church, the congregation is 
yet to become active in this campaign. For this reason, the church needs to implement a 
program that will engage its members in breaking their silence on the issue of violence 
against women. Such initiatives must be intentional in positively addressing this grave 


social malady. 


Synergy 
The point of convergence between one’s spiritual journey and the context in 
which one is called to minister should never be ignored. When this juncture is identified, 
it aids ministers in refocusing and implementing new programs that will engage them in 
"Carla Baker, “Why the Church needs an Abuse Prevention Emphasis Day,” Adventist Review, 
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cutting edge ministry. They will become far more purposeful and intentional in 
addressing the many issues that hamper the growth and spirituality of the members they 
are called to serve. This point is proven through my own experience with my mother and 
grandmother, who constantly taught that among the hallmarks in being a gentleman, is 
being loving, respectful and a defender of the rights of women. These fine qualities aided 
in shaping my character, resulting in a passionate advocate for the rights of women who 
are abused and marginalized. With this conviction, I am divinely led to develop a 
ministry that will intentionally address the issue of violence against women, geared at 
eradicating this social problem. 

Embarking upon this intended ministry project is the perfect avenue which will 
assist the church in intentionally educating, protecting and providing a healing 
environment for all its hurting members and by extension the communities it serve. It is 
important that church members are educated on the importance of being vocal on the 
matter and being alert in identifying and bringing to the attention of the pastor all cases 
and signs of abuse. Of utmost necessity are seminars that will educate the membership on 
how best to sensitively address the cases of abuse observed, and how to go about 
reporting and dealing with violent cases against women. Such a program should not only 
target the abused, but should also seek to minister to the perpetrators of these acts. 
Abusive men will be held accountable for their actions, and interventions will be carried 
out, with the goal of assisting them in changing their attitudes. 

The Halse Hall Seventh-day Adventist church is mindful of the fact that it exists 
in a community that is fraught with several social and economic issues. Members of the 


church are not immune to these issues, and as a result the church must assist in tackling 
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these problems. This will result in the church regaining its rightful position in the life of 
the community, and will no longer be considered irrelevant. This will inevitably assist in 
church growth and membership retention, as individuals will always want to belong to a 
group that not only claims to care, but demonstrates this through intentional and 
meaningful relationships and programs. Programs that seek to eradicate the problem of 


violence against women, in both the church and the wider community. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINSITRY MODEL 


The problem of violence and abuse against women is an issue that a large number 
of writers and researchers have addressed. Therefore, in obtaining adequate information 
on current issues associated with the focus area understudy, a vast number of these 
articles were perused. These documents provide the requisite information needed in 
obtaining a broadened knowledge base on the topic. Consequently, this chapter will 
provide a review of literature dealing with violence against women and the response of 
the church. The materials to be examined will be divided into four groups, which include 
general information on violence against women, the response of the church to violence 
against women, ministry to abused women, and ministry to abusive men. Upon careful 
analysis of these works, the points of agreement and disagreement with these resources 


will be highlighted. 


General Resources on Violence Against Women 
In an effort to highlight the close relationship that exists between patriarchy and 
the negative treatment of women, Vivian Fox assesses three main themes in her 
commentary, captioned “Historical Perspectives on Violence Against Women.” The first 


theme establishes patriarchy as an early pattern of military societies and the subsequent 
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emergence of the Judeo-Christian, Greek and legal cultural paradigm as ideological 
justification. The second provides evidence as to how the above attitudes were interwoven in 
European and American values. The third theme analyzes the new 18" century cultural 
paradigm of liberalism which rejects male dominance, lessened the manifestation of 
patriarchy, but failed to remove its cultural memory, which resulted in continued violence 
against women.’ While Fox presents her views clearly, aspects of her arguments are found 
wanting. This is made evident, when she suggests that patriarchy is to be solely blamed 
for all violent acts carried out against women. 

On the other hand, Douglas Brownridge in Violence Against Women: Vulnerable 
Populations, addresses violent victimization by intimate male partners carried out against 
the most vulnerable groups of women, such as the disabled and immigrants. In this 
volume, he uses the intersectionality approach, which “focuses on how forms of 
oppression and inequality intersect” in the lives of these defenseless women.” He 
successfully assesses the many different factors contributing to cases of interpersonal 
violence. He is also quick to highlight that more research is needed in this area, as the 
data he uses in his book possesses several limitations.’ More deliberate study needs to be 
done in the area, as this is the only way that the most useful strategies will be developed 


to tackle the problem of violence against women. Brownridge is correct in stating that, 


'Vivian C. Fox, “Historical Perspectives on Violence Against Women,” Journal of International 
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“Targeting our efforts to those most at risk will, ultimately, reduce all women’s risk of 
violence.” 

L.P. Gordon continues the discussion on the many atrocities carried out against 
women, in the book Violence Against Women. This volume is a compilation of seven 
articles, written by different individuals, who have done research in the area of violence 
against women. The authors provide useful information on how the widespread issue of 
violent acts against women can be stemmed, and the approaches federal government has 
taken to address the issue. It is an established fact that incidents of violent acts against 
women have become so widespread, that it now “occur in almost every area of their daily 
life.”° Furthermore, although a large amount of research has been conducted on the 
matter understudy, Gordon is correct in stating that “Data measuring violence against 
women are insufficient to provide an accurate picture of the full extent of the problem.”® 
For this reason full support is to be given to all who advocate that legal reform “should be 
augmented by programs to activate community resources, involving the public, law 
enforcement, and the courts in changing attitudes concerning the problem of public safety 
for women.”” 

Margi McCue continues the discussion on the issue in Domestic Violence: A 
Reference Handbook. Herein she presents an excellent guide that discusses the issue of 
domestic violence, the theories that exist about its causes, the extent of the problem, those 


who are affected, services available to victims, and some workable solutions to the 
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problem. In addition, the author in discussing the widespread effects of domestic violence 
analyzes the issue from a legal, social and psychological viewpoint. In creating a solution 
for this social problem, McCue is correct that education is one of the most useful tools to 
be employed. She expresses this conviction when she writes that this education is to be 
“on all levels: the general public, schools from kindergarten through college... The 
education must contain both oppression training and specific education regarding 
domestic violence — what it is, why it happens, who the victims and perpetrators are, how 


it affects individuals involved, and how it affects society in general.’””® 


Resources on the Response of the Church to Violence Against Women 

Pamela Cooper-White in The Cry of Tamar: Violence Against Women and the 
Church’s Response, 1s of the view that the church needs to be more proactive in its 
approach in dealing with issues of violence against women. Herein, she describes the 
various forms of abuse to which women are subjected, and provides useful guidelines that 
can be employed in addressing this social problem. Her discussion on the “Power and 
Control Wheel” and the “Non-violence Wheel,” explains the dynamics of violent 
relationships, and what approaches can be employed in building healthy and cooperative 
connections. ” Furthermore, Cooper-White is correct when she states that the church has 
an important role in not only ministering to the abused, but also the abusers. In 


commenting on the process of reconciliation between the abused and the abusers, it 
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cannot be over-emphasized that this process should not be forced, but one that takes time 
for healing and forgiveness to occur.'° 

Al Miles also believes that it is important that pastors be armed with the requisite 
information they need to adequately deal with cases of domestic violence when they 
occur. Consequently, in Domestic Violence: What Every Pastor Needs to Know, he 
provides useful information that clarifies certain myths held by Christians about domestic 
violence, and discusses how ministers can be more involved and intentional in dealing 
with violence against women. He is correct in stating that in dealing with domestic 
violence, pastors need to seek training, know their limits, avoid bringing together the 
abuser and the victim in arriving at the truth, be realistic, put the victim's safety first, hold 
perpetrator accountable, address all misinterpretation of Scripture, and always place 
emphasis on hope.'! Miles is on target when he emphasizes the point that, “Supporting 
battered woman is a complicated matter and, even with education and training, ministers 


»!2 For this reason, collaboration 


must never attempt to be the sole caregivers of victims. 
with other professionals and agencies that deal with this issue is of utmost importance. 
Catherine Kroeger and Nancy Nason-Clark in No Place for Abuse: Biblical and 
Practical Resources to Counteract Domestic Violence combine the disciplines of 
theology and sociology, to present to churches the important role it needs to play in the 


fight against woman abuse. The authors advocate that the church needs to reassess some 


of its doctrinal teachings. This is because abusive men, who misinterpret sections of the 


Tbid., 262. 
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Bible, use these ideologies to justify their behavior. Furthermore, correct theology is 
important, because while the abusers misuse the Bible, the church also uses the same 
book to minister to the abused. For this reason, the authors’ claim is plausible that, “The 


Scriptures offer the hope of healing for troubled families, but it requires honesty, faith, 


9913 


hard work and the support of the believing community.”’~ They also underscore the point 


that in dealing with domestic violence, it takes time for repentance and forgiveness to 
occur. This point is important because “Too often Christians demand that others forgive 


immediately, before it is appropriate or advisable, before there can be adequate 


contrition, reflection or amelioration.” 


Marie Fortune and Joretta Marshall, editors of the book, Forgiveness and Abuse: 
Jewish and Christian Reflections, also believe that the practice of forcing the abused to 
forgive perpetrators, can result in negative repercussions. In emphasizing this point, they 
claim that: 


At the same time, while religious traditions assist people in 
thinking about how best to respond to the wrongs that have been 
done to them, one’s faith tradition can also become a place of 
experiencing further abuse or shame. Forgiveness sometimes 
becomes another way of hurting and wronging others. In other 
words, the demand to forgive so that everyone will feel better, or 
the desire to minimize conflict in relationships, encourages 
‘forgiveness’ that is too quick and, ultimately, not redemptive. In 
this sense, forgiveness becomes part of the problem rather than 
part of the healing process.’ 


The book also sheds light on the practice of Western monotheistic traditions, 
which place emphasis on repentance, rather than forgiveness. According to Mark Dratch, 
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“The classical Jewish approach emphasizes repentance, not forgiveness. Thus, the burden 
is on the perpetrator to right the wrongs for which he is responsible... Society must be 
given the opportunity to seek justice and to rectify the wrongs that have been perpetrated 
against individuals and society as a whole. Then, and only then is forgiveness possible.”'® 
This point is important, as the first onus is on the perpetrator to make amends. Such 
demonstration of genuine repentance will greatly assist in making it easier for the victim 
to practice forgiveness. 

Carol Adams and Marie M. Fortune, editors of the book Violence Against Women 
and Children: A Christian Theological Sourcebook, also add their voices to the 
discussion. In this compilation, they arrange a number of articles, written by different 
authors, covering theological, biblical, ethical, historical and contemporary issues 
associated with the abuse of females. Throughout the book, they emphasize the need for 
Christian theologians to place greater emphasis on providing education on sexual and 
domestic violence. Such emphasis is to manifest itself in the liturgy of the church, its 
theology and pastoral ministry practices. Of particular importance is the chapter in the 
book which speaks to the issue of accountability. Fortune and James Poling are correct in 
their claim that the church needs to “respond more aggressively to the danger facing 
women and children by providing victims with safety and needed resources for healing... 
In sum, the church must be much better informed about the dangers of abuse and much 


more assertive in establishing its vision of justice and mercy for all persons.”"” 
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Carol Schweitzer, in the article, “Violence against Women and Children: How 
Churches Can Respond,” also provides pertinent information that is useful in aiding the 
victimized in their healing process, to ultimately reach the point where forgiveness 
occurs. Speaking of the church’s response to violent acts against women, she believes 
that churches should “become communities where ‘forgiveness’ is a possibility for those 


18 . 
””” However, before this can 


who have been victimized by violent intimate partners. 
occur, Schweitzer is accurate when she writes that, ““To help women who have been 
victimized, pastors and congregations must first believe them. Then they can respond 
with a ‘for-giving’ attitude—giving themselves for the other in a way that allows a new 
start.” 
Karen and Ron Flowers in their article entitled, “Family Violence: A Christian 
Response,” go on further to document pertinent information on how the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church should react when cases of family violence occur. They discuss the 
significant levels of cases of abuse reported by Adventists across the world, and demand 
that the church creates an atmosphere wherein the abused can receive compassionate 
care. The authors highlight the attributes that are to characterize every church that caters 
to the needs of abused women. The Flowers underscore the important point that churches 


need to be more intentional in tackling the issue of family violence. They convey this 


point with great precision, when they state that the church is “To respond with 
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acceptance, understanding, comfort, and practical help is the moral responsibility of 
Christians and tangible evidence of the presence of Christ in our midst.””° 

When Violence Begins at Home: A Comprehensive Guide to Understanding and 
Ending Domestic Abuse is also an excellent guide from which great benefit is derived for 
both victims of abuse and those who minister to them. Former victim of abuse and 
author, K.J. Wilson, uses her past experience and her position as director of the Austin 
Center for Battered Women, to create a compendium that greatly assists in the healing 
and restoration process for victims of abuse. She spends quality time discussing the 
dynamics of abusive relationships, the effects of violence on children, the relationship 
between substance abuse and domestic violence, battered women and the legal system, 
and domestic violence in the workplace. In addition to all this, she also provides 
guidelines as to how churches, communities, workplaces and medical institutions can 
assist in the process of caring for the abused. In order to guarantee success in 
implementing strategies to combat the abuse of women, it is important that certain myths 
be dispelled. Wilson makes an extremely profound point, when she advocates that 
“Domestic violence, like other forms of violence against women, has long been shrouded 


in myths and fallacies... We must shatter these myths if we hope to understand abusive 


relationships and to help battered women empower themselves.”! 
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Resources on Ministering to Abused Women 
In providing care for women who have been abused, Susan Brewster is of the 
view that friends and families are to play the role of anchors. In Helping Her Get Free: A 
Guide for Families and Friends of Abused Women, Brewster posits that, as anchors, they 
are to provide for the abused, “a sense of belonging, a safe relationship in which to 


heal.” 


The book analyzes the varied types of abuse to which women are subjected, how 
abuse is easily recognized, and strategies to be implemented in helping the victims. The 
guidelines she shares are credible and practical, as she personally used them in her own 
experience, having been a victim of abuse. Among the many notable points Brewster 
makes which are not to be ignored, is the fact that “A woman who is being abused must 
feel powerful in her ability to make adequate decisions in her life if she is to break free of 
her abusive partner’s control over her.””? 

Mary Ann Dutton, in Empowering and Healing the Battered Woman: A Model for 
Assessment and Intervention, continues the discussion on empowering the victims of 
abuse. Herein, from a psychological perspective, she discusses the effects that abuse, 
control and violence has on women. Dutton asserts that psychological intervention with 
battered women should focus on three goals, which include, “(1) increasing the battered 
woman’s safety, (2) helping to re-empower her through decision-making, and (3) healing 
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the psychological trauma of abuse.” The author also presents a useful set of guidelines 


on ethical and legal rules that therapists are to observe when dealing with battered 


Susan Brewster, Helping Her Get Free: A Guide for Families and Friends of Abused Women 
(Emeryville, CA: Seal Press, 2006), 95. 


Ibid. 


“Mary Ann Dutton, Empowering and Healing the Battered Woman: A Model for Assessment and 
Intervention (New York, NY: Springer Publishing Company, 2000), 4. 
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women. Dutton is on target when she emphasizes that in being ethical when dealing with 
the abused; therapists are to ensure “(1) the maintenance of the strictest level of 
confidentiality, (2) consideration of diversity issues, (3) attention to power differentials in 
the client’s life and within the therapeutic relationship, and (4) involvement in social 


change.””> 


Respecting such parameters is important, because, just a mere breach of 
confidentiality can expose the victim to more serious physical injury or death.”° 

In the book, Battered to Blessed: My Personal Story, the main author, Brenda 
Walsh recounts her experience as a victim of violence and abuse, and how she was able 
to recover from the abuse. She informs her audience of the important role her faith in 
God, and support from family and close friends played in assisting her during her healing 
process. She further adds that sometimes because of wrong choices, many females blame 
themselves for the abusive relationships in which they find themselves. What is needed in 
this case is for victims to talk about their experience with people who care, while 
exercising the power of the will to forget the most traumatic experiences of their past. 
Walsh demonstrates this when she writes that upon talking with her friend Jim, “He 
taught me that even if something triggered a bad memory that I should immediately push 
it from my mind. To this day, I have never allowed myself to revisit those darkest 
memories, not even for this book.””’ 


In Through the Fire Global Ministry: Healing for Hurting Women, Marie 


Youngblood provides for abused women a Bible based curriculum that if used properly 


*“Ibid., 103. 
Ibid. 


*7Brenda Walsh and Kay Rizzo, Battered to Blessed: My Personal Story (Nampa, ID: Pacific Press 
Publishing Association, 2005), 85-6. 
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will effectively aid them in their grieving process. Although many definitions can be 
given for abuse, the author clearly enunciates the fact that, “You understand the 
definition of abuse fully when you see the effects on the victims. When you see the deep 
pain from someone else’s action, only then do you fully understand abuse.””® 
Youngblood intertwines her own abusive experience with Bible stories of women who 
were abused, to demonstrate the importance of trusting and relying on God during the 
recovery process. Also to be admired is her analysis of the “Me” Trinity, which places 
emphasis on the mind, emotions and relationships. Commenting on this concept, she 
states that the victim of abuse must ensure that God is the center of all they do, because 
“trying various things in relationship after ‘tainted’ thoughts and decisions just continues 
the cycle” of abuse.”’ All women who have been sexually, physically, psychologically or 
emotionally abused will benefit from this useful resource. 

Marie Fortune in Keeping the Faith: Guidance for Christian Women Facing 
Abuse also provides a list of excellent guidelines that will prove beneficial to any woman 
who is abused, and seeks comfort from the Bible. Through sound exegesis of Scripture, 
the author provides clear-cut answers to the many questions that abused women ask, as 
they grapple with the pain, fear and confusion resulting from their violent experiences. 
Fortune makes the all important point when she states, that placing emphasis on 
strengthening the faith of others in God is of utmost importance, especially during cases 
of violence and abuse. This is because, a woman who is battered by another family 


member “will likely bring to that experience her background and values as a Christian 


*’Marie Youngblood, Through the Fire Global Ministry: Healing for Hurting Women 
(Bloomington, IN: CrossBooks, 2012), 2. 


Tbid., 7. 
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woman. Also likely is that her experience of violence in her family will be not only a 


: : sce $a wane -59580. 
physical and emotional crisis but also a spiritual crisis.” 


Keeping faith in God is vital, as 
it is easy for the abused to feel that God has somewhat abandoned her, especially when 


the church behaves indifferent to her problem. 


Resources on Ministering to Abusive Men 

Rather than placing emphasis only on the victims of domestic violence, James 
Poling in Understanding Male Violence: Pastoral Care Issues, places emphasis on the 
perpetrators of these acts. The author provides an excellent analysis of male violence, and 
strategies that can be employed in tackling the problem. Poling is accurate when he states 
that in the Black community, pastors are to be educated on how to deal with cases of 
abuse, since they are more likely to learn about these situations when they occur, before 
all other professionals.*! In addition, the three principles Poling mentions that are to be 
followed when preparing sermons on sexual and domestic violence, are extremely 
important. These include “(1) protect the vulnerable from further abuse (hospitality), (2) 
call the abuser to accountability (confrontation, confession, repentance), and (3) restore 
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the relationship (between victim and abuser) if possible.””~ Poling is to be supported in 


his call for all churches to be actively involved in speaking out against violent acts, while 


providing love and care for the abused. 


*°Marie Fortune, Keeping the Faith: Guidance for Christian Women Facing Abuse (New York, 
NY: HarperCollins Publishers, 1995), xii. 


*'James N. Poling, Understanding Male Violence: Pastoral Care Issues (Danvers, MA: 
Chalice Press, 2003), 60. 


*Tbid., 172. 
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David Livingston in his book, Healing Violent Men: A Model for Christian 
Communities also concentrates on the perpetrators of violent acts against women. 
Throughout the book, he places emphasis on the importance of reconciliation, and 
skillfully uses the theology of Thomas Aquinas to describe the four dimensions of 
reconciliation, namely, contrition, confession, satisfaction and absolution. Livingston 
advocates that when domestic violence occurs, rather than demonizing abusive men and 
pitying the victims of abuse, Christian communities should focus on reconciliation 
occurring between the parties. He is correct when he declares that reconciliation at its 
core will find that amidst the fact that “a human has become so distorted and disfigured 
by egoism, rage, despair and fear, that person will be embraced by the Christian 
community... We are called as Christians not to demonize those who act in evil ways but 
rather to call them to accountability and to love them.”*? 

When counseled with, most men who abuse females often give excuses for their 
actions. However, in Excuses Begone! How to Change Lifelong, Self-Defeating Thinking 
Habits, Wayne Dyer counteracts the many excuses given by individuals who try to justify 
their shortcomings. He provides an assessment of the most common excuses people give 
and how these negative perceptions and practices can be overcome. Of particular interest 
is Dyer’s claim that “you can impact and alter your genetic structure by modifying how 
you see yourself and your place in this glorious mystery called life. Your perceptions 


have the power to change your genetic makeup-your beliefs can and do control your 





David Livingston, Healing Violent Men: A Model for Christian Communities (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2002), 65. 
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4 Herein, Dyer emphasizes the power of the mind in breaking bad habits, 


biology. 
inclusive of violent and abusive acts against women. 

Tony Evans is also of the view that men need to take charge of their actions, and 
desist from making excuses for their inadequacies. In No More Excuses: Be the Man God 
Made You to Be, Evans encourages men to find the “purpose, meaning, and direction for 


35 He uses Biblical examples to 


their lives despite past setbacks or present pressures. 
reinforce his point that irrespective of the challenges men face; they have no excuse to 
fail as long as they are depending on God. Evans is forthright in advocating his view that 
“Men need to get up from the excuses that allow them to devalue, mistreat, and exploit 
women for selfish purposes, failing to demonstrate servant leadership, leaving us with a 
generation of women who seek to be liberated from bad male leadership.”*° 

J. Lee Grady in /0 Lies Men Believe: The Truth About Women, Power, Sex, and 
God-and Why It Matters, discusses the most prevalent misconceptions that men have 
accepted as truth from the pervading culture. The author is correct that culture has taught 
many young men that “bad behavior makes a man, especially if it involves impregnating 
as many women as possible-and leaving those women with black eyes, bruises, and 
broken hearts in the process.”*’ Of particular interest is Lie number six, which is 


captioned, “It’s OK for a man to hit or abuse a woman.” In this chapter, the author 


advocates that men should never believe it is acceptable to abuse women. Grady is 





“Wayne Dyer, Excuses Begone! How to Change Lifelong, Self-Defeating Thinking Habits 
(Carlsbad, CA: Hay House Publishing, 2011), 7. 


Tony Evans, No More Excuses: Be the Man God Made You to Be (Wheaton, IL: Crossway 
Books, 1996), xii. 
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°7J. Lee Grady, 10 Lies Men Believe: The Truth About Women, Power, Sex, and God-and Why It 
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accurate when he expresses the point that, violence against women is “a quiet epidemic in 
our culture... not only in secular culture but also in the church, even though the issue is 
rarely discussed from the pulpit.’”**® 

Based upon this literature review, it cannot be denied that a large volume of 
information is available on the issue of violence against women and the response of the 
church to both the abused and the abusers. What is therefore needed is more intentional 
work in integrating this theory into practice. When this is done, the church and its leaders 
will reap greater success in their fight in eliminating violent acts perpetrated against 


women. It is this task that will be pursued in this ministry project, after having collated 


the best practices from the material reviewed in this paper. 





**Ibid., 100. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Theoretical Foundation of Focus Group 

Throughout the Old Testament, the messages of the prophets are divided into two 
main categories, namely foretelling and forth-telling. Foretelling refers to the prophet 
speaking for God to the people about their future condition. On the other hand, forth- 
telling, the primary task of the prophets, deals with speaking for God to the people about 
their past or present condition.' In describing the prophets as forth-tellers, Hobart 
Freeman refers to them as, “the divinely appointed moral and ethical preachers and 
teachers of true religion as revealed in Israel... They fearlessly rebuked vice, idolatry, 
infidelity, oppression, unfaithfulness, iniquity, and social, moral and political corruption 
wherever it was to be found.” 

Closely related to forth-telling is the term “prophetic preaching,” and Bryan 
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Loritts is of the view that “prophetic preaching is forth-telling.”” However, in establishing 


a working definition for the term, Marvin McMickle states that: 


Prophetic preaching points out the false gods of comfort. Further, it 
points out a lack of concern and acquiescence in the face of evil 


'Tom Hale and Steve Thorson, Applied Old Testament Commentary: Applying God’s Word to 
Your Life (Colorado Springs, CO: David C. Cook, 2007), 80. 


Dennis O. Wretlind, Shekels, Dollars and Sense (BC, Canada: Trafford Publishing, 2006), 22. 


*Bryan Loritts, “Grace-Full Prophetic Preaching,” in Prophetic Preaching, ed. Craig Larson 
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that can so easily replace the true God of scripture who calls true 

believers to the active pursuit of justice and righteousness for every 

member of the society. Prophetic preaching also never allows the 

community of faith to believe that participation in the rituals of 

religious life can ever be an adequate substitute for that form of 

ministry that is designed to uplift the ‘least of these’ in our world.* 

In uplifting the oppressed and abused of society, a balance must be maintained 
between prophetic preaching and praxis. It is never enough to only preach about an issue 
plaguing society, without implementing programs and structures that will aid in 
addressing the problem. As a result, hermeneutics and practical theology must operate in 
tandem at all times. This point mirrors that of Dale Andrews, who writes that, “Prophetic 
preaching not only insists upon human care but also maintains the correlation between 
human reflexivity and theological relationality, which characterizes prophetic 
consciousness. Prophetic ministry unites worship and praxis, salvation and social 
justice.” 

As it relates to the many social issues that present day prophetic preachers are 
called to speak out against, it is interesting to note that they are similar to some with 
which the Old Testament prophets grappled. Terry Carter, Scott Duval and J. Daniel 
Hays, are quick to point out that among the many social issues addressed by the prophets 


of the Old Testament, the major theme they highlighted “is the abuse, oppression, or even 


the neglect of the underclass, whom the prophets identify as the widow, the orphan, and 


“Marvin McMickle, Where Have All the Prophets Gone? Reclaiming Prophetic Preaching in 
America (Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 2006), 2. 


*Dale P. Andrews, Practical Theology for Black Churches: Bridging Black Theology and African 
American Folk Religion (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2002), 130. 
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the alien or foreigner.”° From this quote, it is safe to conclude that the prophets spent a 


lot of time defending the rights of women who were oppressed. 


Introduction 

The issue of violence against women represents an important threat to the 
wellbeing of both individuals and the society as a whole. Such form of abuse is “blind to 
age, social status, color, culture, and creed. There is no typical victim of abuse and no 
typical perpetrator, except insofar as the victim is, overwhelmingly, female (95%) and the 
perpetrator male.”’ According to Christine Gudorf, these violent acts include “physical 
violence, such as wife beating, through sexual violence, including marital rape and sexual 
harassment, even to violence called ‘structural,’ inflicted on girls and women by the 
placement of religiously legitimated limits on their freedom, activities, and ambitions — 
limitations that stunt the self-image of girls and women.”® 

Due to the fact that this problem is now more widespread in churches, it demands 
immediate attention from all church leaders. The church needs a prophetic voice which 
will not only speak out against the issue, but will also implement strategies that will 
effectively tackle the problem. According to Leonora Tisdale, this prophetic preacher 
must have “a heart that breaks with the things that breaks God’s heart; a passion for 
justice in the world; the imagination, conviction, and courage to speak words from God; 


humility and honesty in the preaching moment; and a strong reliance on the presence and 


°Terry G. Carter, J. Scott Duvall, and J. Daniel Hays, Preaching God’s Word: A Hands-On 
Approach to Preparing, Developing, and Delivering the Sermon (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 
258. 

7 Flowers and Flowers, 28. 
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power of the Holy Spirit.”” The unfortunate situation, however, is that the church has 


been silent on the matter for far too long a time. Therefore the time has come for the 

church to defend the rights of women, and join the fight against the abuse of women. 
Safeguarding and respecting the rights of women are of utmost importance in 

maintaining stability in our society. Samuel Proctor underscores this all important point, 


when he writes: 


I believe that a society that ceases to respect women is on its way 
out. Women bear and raise our children, they are bound to them in 
early infancy; they need our support and security through this 
process. When we forget that, the keystone of family and home is 
lost. When we neglect and abuse women, the family falls apart and 
children are less well parented, and they fill up the jails and are 
buried in early graves. I believe that respect for women is the 
linchpin of the family and the society.'° 


Preachers must be sensitive to the needs of women, who comprise the larger 
portion of the membership of the church. Far too many females arrive at church hurting, 
and leave the same way. At other times they even leave church feeling far more 
depressed, because of something insensitive that was said by another member or the 
pastor. For this reason, J. Grant Swank Jr. is correct when he states that: 


Now is the age for prophetic preaching. People who come to hear 
the Word are looking for conviction from their spiritual leaders. 
They are so weighed down with one burden or another that they 
cannot tolerate some wimpy preacher. In some places, if anyone 
shows up for worship it is to get hold of power from the pulpit. 
Consequently, a renewed power must return to the weekly sermon. 
That will in turn give practical guidance to weary travelers for 
another week of battling against the invisible powers of darkness. '! 


*Leonora Tubbs Tisdale, Prophetic Preaching: A Pastoral Approach (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2010), 10. 
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It is with this thought in mind that the issue of violence against women will be 
discussed in detail. Firstly, it will be addressed from a biblical viewpoint, wherein, 
scripture passages that are used to validate violent acts against women will be explained 
in their correct contexts. Secondly, the issue will be tackled from a historical standpoint, 
highlighting how the matter has been addressed in both secular and church history. 
Finally, the views of different theologians who have written about violence against 


women will be assessed. 


Biblical Foundation 

Time and again, a number of passages from the Bible have been wrongfully used 
to justify violent acts carried out against women. These passages when incorrectly 
interpreted create the ideal atmosphere for perpetrators to start and continue their abusive 
acts against women. Furthermore, these misinterpretations are sometimes accepted by the 
abused women. When this happens, abused women end up believing that their suffering 
is God ordained, and that enduring the abuse will result in the strengthening of their faith. 
In an effort to clear up these misconceptions, there is need for a thorough assessment of 
two passages of Scriptures which have been wrongly interpreted by men who abuse 
women. In ensuring that the arguments presented are balanced, one will be from the Old 
Testament, namely Genesis 2:18-25 and the other from the New Testament, being 


Ephesians 5:22-33. 
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Old Testament Scripture 


'S Then the LoRD God said, “It is not good that the man should be 
alone; I will make him a helper as his partner.” '? So out of the 
ground the LORD God formed every animal of the field and every 
bird of the air, and brought them to the man to see what he would 
call them; and whatever the man called every living creature, that 
was its name. *’ The man gave names to all cattle, and to the birds 
of the air, and to every animal of the field; but for the man there 
was not found a helper as his partner. *' So the LORD God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon the man, and he slept; then he took one of 
his ribs and closed up its place with flesh. “* And the rib that the 
LORD God had taken from the man he made into a woman and 
brought her to the man. * Then the man said, “This at last is bone 
of my bones and flesh of my flesh; this one shall be called Woman, 
for out of Man this one was taken.” ** Therefore a man leaves his 
father and his mother and clings to his wife, and they become one 
flesh. > And the man and his wife were both naked, and were not 
ashamed. !* 


Historical-Cultural Context of the Book of Genesis 
There is much debate among biblical scholars over the authorship of the book of 
Genesis and by extension the Pentateuch. However, in striking a compromise, a number 
of Old Testament scholars have arrived at the conclusion that, “it is possible to affirm the 
substantial Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch in line with the occasional internal 
evidence and the strong external testimony, while allowing for earlier sources as well as 
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later glosses and elaboration.” ~ In addition, the book of Genesis serves as a prologue to 


the rest of the Bible, and covers an immensely long period of time. It provides the 


account of the origin of the universe, the physical world, human life, cultures and Israel 


"Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references are taken from the New Revised Standard 
Version (NRSV), Gen. 2:18-25. 


'Tremper Longman III and Raymond B. Dillard, An Introduction to the Old Testament (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2006), 51. 
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as a nation.“ It is therefore classified as “a book of foundations that spans a time period 
of unknown duration and follows the people of God as they travel from one end of the 
Near East to the other.”"° 

In light of the fact that the Bible is a product of the ancient Near East, it comes as 
no surprise that a number of the stories in Genesis have close resemblance to literature 
and cultural practices from Mesopotamia, Canaan and Egypt, which had their own 
cosmogonies and cosmologies. '° However, it must be noted that although the accounts of 
the ancient Near East can be compared to the Genesis account of creation, one should be 
mindful of the fact that the biblical accounts of the creation of the world, the creation of 
humankind, and the flood “were not borrowed from these, but neither are they unique in 
every respect. These parallel myths and epics from the ancient Near East illustrates that 
Israel was part of a larger world community and offered an alternative perception of 


reality.”"’ 


Literary Context of Genesis 2:18-25 
Gen. 2:18-25 falls in the section of the book known as the primeval history, which 


spans chapters 1-11.'* This division of the book describes the accounts of the Creation 





“Herbert Wolf, An Introduction to the Old Testament Pentateuch (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 
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(1-2), the Fall (3), Cain and Abel (4), the Flood (6-9), and the Tower of Babel (11). 
Due to the prevalence of the usage of Yahweh in Genesis 2, the Documentary Hypothesis 
labels the pericope understudy as Yahwistic in nature. The hypothesis further concludes 
that these evidences reveal that the author only knew God as Yahweh.”° The literary 
context of passage illustrates the account of the creation of woman and the resultant 
intimate relationship between the man and her.”! It embraces all the facets of human 
experience which “led up to and necessitated the call of Abraham to covenant service to 
the Lord.””” This narrative clearly illustrates the point that marriage, with all its post-Fall 
problems, was the purpose of God at creation and not a result of the curse.” 

In interpreting this passage one must avoid the mistakes that some preachers have 
made in allegorizing the text. Martin DeHaan in allegorizing Gen. 2:18-25 used his 
imagination to connect the passage with the death of Christ, but ended up ignoring the 
true meaning of the text. Greidanus in his response to DeHaan’s allegorization writes: 

It has nothing whatsoever to do with the author’s intended 

message. In the process of allegorizing the text, its real message is 

left behind. For the text is about God in the beginning making a 

partner for the lonely man. The author’s message for Israel is about 

God’s wonderful gift of marriage. Since Israel lived in a culture 

where polygamy was normal and where women were not valued as 


true partners, this message of God’s original design for marriage 
taught Israel about God’s norm for marriage. That message should 


"P.L. Cross and E.A. Livingstone, The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 3rd ed. rev. 
(Oxford, New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 663. 
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have been preached, for it is still good news for women and men 
today. And it could have been reinforced by Jesus’ own teaching 
based on this passage, “Therefore what God has joined together, let 
no one separate (Mark 10:9).74 


Analysis of Genesis 2:18-25 

Genesis 2:18 begins with the pronouncement of God that “It is not good that the 
man should be alone.” This declaration emphasizes the fundamental importance of 
companionship for humans. Consequently, in an effort to address the loneliness of man, 
God decided on making “a helper as his partner.” The Hebrew word used in this instance 
is WY (‘ézer), which means “help or succour.””> The word “helper” is not a demeaning or 
debasing term, as it is often used in Scripture to describe God Almighty (Psa. 33:20; 
70:5; 115:9).*° According to K.A. Matthews, “there is no sense derived from the word 
linguistically or from the context of the garden narrative that the woman is a lesser person 
because her role differs... The woman will play an integral part.”’’ GH. Wenham in 
balancing the other side of the argument writes that, “to help someone does not imply that 
the helper is stronger than the helped; simply that the latter’s strength is inadequate by 


itself (Josh. 1:14; 10:4, 6; 1 Chron. 12:17, 19, 21, 22).” The form of help herein described 


**J. Scott Duvall and J. Daniel Hays, Grasping God’s Words: A Hands-On Approach to Reading, 
Interpreting, and Applying the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 190-91. 
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is “mutual support companionship provides.” ~ It is the same type of mutual support that 


Solomon describes when he states: 

Two are better than one, because they have a good reward for their 

toil. For if they fall, one will lift up the other; but woe to one who 

is alone and falls and does not have another to help. Again, if two 

lie together, they keep warm; but how can one keep warm alone? 

And though one might prevail against another, two will withstand 

one. A threefold cord is not quickly broken.” 

Verses 19 and 20 emphasize the point that after studying and naming the animals 
God created and brought to him, Adam did not find “a helper as his partner.” Bringing 
the animals before Adam assists him in sensing his own incompleteness and great need of 
companionship from one who was his equal.” It is as though God uses this occasion to 
develop in Adam a great appreciation and love for the gift of the woman he was about to 
receive. In supporting this view, K.A. Matthews states that these verses clearly highlight 
the “similarity and dissimilarity between the woman and man and the animals. It shows 
the uniqueness of the woman and also the singular relationship shared by man and 
woman.”*! F.D. Nichol further adds that the passage indicates “the equal partnership that 


the woman should enjoy with the man,” as no real companion could be found for him 


among the creatures that were inferior to him.*” 


*SGordon J. Wenham, ed., World Biblical Commentary Volume 1: Genesis 1-15 (Nashville, TN: 
Thomas Nelson Incorporated, 1987), 68. 


°F cclesiastes 4:9-12. 
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In creating a companion for Adam, verses 21 and 22 state that God caused him to 
fall into a deep sleep, which is comparable to unconsciousness caused by anesthetic. 


Following this, God took a rib from Adam’s side, which was used to make the woman. *° 
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The Hebrew word rendered “rib” is yx (Séla), which also means “side.” *” It is used in 


reference to “cultic furnishings (Exod. 25:12, 14; 26:20), side chambers of the temple (1 
Kings 6:5—6; Ezek. 41:5), the leaves of a door (1 Kings 6:34), and the slope of a hill (2 
Sam. 16:13).”°> 

G.J. Wenham in commenting on the rib taken from Adam, states that “Just as the 
rib is found at the side of the man and is attached to him, even so the good wife, the rib of 
her husband, stands at his side to be his helper-counterpart, and her soul is bound up with 
his.”°° The woman was formed for inseparable unity and fellowship, and “was to stand by 
his side as an equal, to be loved and protected by him.”*” Placing further emphasis on the 
importance of the relationship God intended for the couple, Matthew Henry writes that 
Eve was made from the rib taken from Adam’s side, and “not made out of his head to 
rule over him, nor out of his feet to be trampled upon by him, but out of his side to be 


equal with him, under his arm to be protected, and near his heart to be beloved.”*® This 
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statement is a direct reference against any act of violence against women. At all times, 
the man must seek to protect the rights of the woman. 

Following the creation of the woman and Adam awakening from the deep sleep, 
the woman was presented to him. In verse 23 he declares in poetic tones that she is “now 
bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh.” This pronouncement is an acknowledgement 
that both of them are made of the same substance.*” They were both created in the image 
of God.*° E.G. White writes that “she was his second self, showing the close union and 
the affectionate attachment that should exist in this relation.”*! Such mutual bond leaves 
no room for violence or abuse to occur. Therefore, abuse cannot be justified even after 
the Fall, when God said to the woman, “your desire shall be for your husband, and he 


shall rule over you.” 


This pronouncement was not meant to change the original 
relationship that existed between Adam and Eve, but was to benefit them both.” 

In the same verse, the man further exclaims, “this one shall be called Woman, for 
out of Man this one was taken.” According to W. Wiersbe, “her identity as ‘woman’ 


would remind everybody that she was taken out of ‘man,’ and the term ‘man’ would 


always be a part of ‘woman.’ Woman is one with man both in origin (she came from 
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man) and in marriage.”“* Interestingly, the similarities between the Hebrew words Wx 
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(ish) meaning “man” and nWx (ishah) meaning “woman,” connote a close link that should 


exist between both parties. © 


Following these events, God declares in verse 24 that a man is to leave his parents 


and cling to his wife and become one flesh. The Hebrew words arty (‘azab) meaning 


“leave” and p27 (dabaq) meaning “cling” are terms commonly used in the context of 


covenant, indicating covenant breach (Deut. 28:20; Hos. 4:10) or infidelity.“° Of such it 
can be concluded that the Old Testament views marriage as a type of covenant. Before 
marriage, his first obligations were to his parents, but after marriage it is now for his 
wife. Passion and permanence are to characterize their union.*’ On the note of being “one 
flesh,” the couple is to walk together, stand together and share deep intimacy. This refers 
to the physical union, as well as to the intimate bond of mind and emotions. The two are 
to become completely one in body, soul and spirit, yet maintaining their own 
individuality.** Of such, one partner should not coerce or seek to take from the other their 
choice of freewill. It is also important to note that Christ in Matt. 19:5 quoted this verse 
in condemning divorce. Finally, in verse 25, the couple is naked and unashamed. Sin had 


not yet entered, resulting in pride, abuse or one taking advantage of the other. 
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New Testament Scripture 


*? Wives, be subject to your husbands as you are to the Lord. *° For 
the husband is the head of the wife just as Christ is the head of the 
church, the body of which he is the Savior. ~* Just as the church is 
subject to Christ, so also wives ought to be, in everything, to their 
husbands.”° Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ loved the 
church and gave himself up for her, *° in order to make her holy by 
cleansing her with the washing of water by the word, ~’ so as to 
present the church to himself in splendor, without a spot or wrinkle 
or anything of the kind—yes, so that she may be holy and without 
blemish. ** In the same way, husbands should love their wives as 
they do their own bodies. He who loves his wife loves himself. *” 
For no one ever hates his own body, but he nourishes and tenderly 
cares for it, just as Christ does for the church, *° because we are 
members of his body. *' “For this reason a man will leave his father 
and mother and be joined to his wife, and the two will become one 
flesh.” *° This is a great mystery, and I am applying it to Christ and 
the church. ** Each of you, however, should love his wife as 
himself, and a wife should respect her husband.” 


Historical-Cultural Context of the Book of Ephesians 
Despite the debate over the authorship of the book of Ephesians which only 
surfaced during the last century, it is traditionally believed that Paul is the author of the 
epistle. Internal evidence in the book, such as the greeting in Eph. 1:1 finds Paul 
identifying himself as the author. Consequently, it is widely accepted that Ephesians was 
written during the early sixties while Paul was imprisoned in Rome. As a result, this letter 
along with Philippians, Colossians and Philemon, which were written during this 
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imprisonment, are referred to as the “Prison Epistles.” ~~ Furthermore, the close literary 


relationship that exists between Ephesians and Colossians, suggests they were written at 


“Ephesians 5:22-33. 
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the same time, from a similar outline addressing similar issues from a different 
viewpoint. Eph. 6:21-22 states that Tychicus carried the letter to its final destination.”' 
Not only is the authorship of Ephesians questioned, but also its destination and the 
nature of the letter. The early church almost universally agreed that the epistle was 
addressed to the church at Ephesus. However, some scholars discredit this view because 
the more ancient manuscripts do not contain the phrase, “in Ephesus.” Also, Marcion 
included a copy of this letter in his canon, but labeled it a letter from Paul “to Laodicea.” 
In addition, it is argued that since Paul had spent three years in Ephesus (Acts 19:8-10) 
during which he formed several intimate friendships, if the book were addressed to 
Ephesus, it should have contained personal greetings or salutations.*” Carson and Moo 
conclude that “the evidence of the great mass of the manuscripts and the improbabilities 
of all the other views may drive us back to the view that it was meant for the church at 
Ephesus.”** Although one is unable to determine the precise purpose for the writing of 
this book, it can be concluded that Paul wrote to these believers, in an effort to stir them 
to action. It was a call for his hearers to be grounded in the gospel of Jesus Christ and for 
them to lead distinct Christian lifestyles.°* Of such, the theme of the letter is “the union of 


all creation with Christ, manifested on earth by the church’s international unity.””” 
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Literary Context of Ephesians 5:22-33 

The pericope of Eph.5:22-33 is strategically placed within the context of Paul's 
explanation of how the new life in Christ is to revolutionize the Christian home (Eph. 
5:22-6:9). K. Snodgrass in his commentary on the passage writes: 

“House Codes’ is the label assigned to those sections of Ephesians, 

Colossians, and | Peter that give instructions to wives and 

husbands, children and parents, and slaves and masters. While 

these same three relationships were frequently addressed by Greek 

and Jewish writers in somewhat stereotypical fashion, no source 

for the Christian house codes has been discovered, nor do Greek 

and Jewish writers use the same language as the New Testament 

writers. The specific wording of this material emerged within the 

church.”° 

In this section of the letter, husbands and wives are implored to practice mutual 
submission to each other. Paul appeals to husbands to love their wives sacrificially (5:25- 
32).°’ Herein is a “powerful typological connection between, on the one hand, husband 
and wife, and, on the other, Christ and the church.”°® According to S.L. Harris, at this 
juncture in the letter, Ephesians clearly endorses the rigid social and domestic hierarchy 
of Greco-Roman society. However, it makes the system more humane by insisting that 
Christian love should apply to all public and private relationships.”” It is important that 


this subject is addressed by Paul, as Christians were accused of destroying society with 


their focus on freedom, love and following Christ.” 
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Analysis of Ephesians 5:22-33 

Eph 5:22-24 admonish wives to be in subjection to their husbands, and to 
illustrate the point, Paul uses the analogy of the submission of the church to Christ. These 
verses are thematically related to verse 21. Of such, verse 21 serves as a transitional and 
introductory verse introducing the various examples of submission and subordination 
which is central to the household codes that are mentioned later in the passage.°! 
Underscoring the connection between the verses is important, because the verb vzotdo0m 
(hypotasso) meaning “to subordinate, obey or be in subjection,” is not used in the Greek 
text in verse 22, but is only found in verse 21.” 

According to F.D. Nichol, the submission enjoined on the wife “is of the kind that 
can be given only between equals, not a servile obedience, but a voluntary submission in 
the respects in which the man was qualified by his Maker to be the head.”® This 
headship of the husband implies more than ruler ship, and so in exercising authority, the 
man is never to be domineering. The phrase “in everything,” must also be interpreted in 
its proper context. According to W. Hendricksen, if the husband were to demand his wife 
to do things contrary to the moral and spiritual principles established by God, submission 


in this case would be wrong. In summarizing his arguments on the passage, he further 


adds: 
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The wife should voluntarily submit herself to her husband whom 

God has appointed as her head. She should recognize that, in his 

capacity as her head, her husband is closely untied to her and so 

deeply concerned about her welfare that his relation to her is 

patterned after the sacrificial interest of Christ in his church, which 

he purchased with his own blood! 

In obtaining a deeper understanding of Eph. 5:22, it is important to note that other 
passages also assess the matter of “submission.” Firstly, Col. 3:18-19 is a direct parallel 
of Eph. 5. For the second time, wives are admonished to submit to their husbands in the 
Lord, and for husbands to love their wives and not to be bitter towards them. In both 
passages the same Greek verb Unotéoom (hypotassd) meaning “submission” is used, and 
of such, both passages convey the same message. Secondly, in 1 Tim. 2:11, the word 
“submission” is again used in reference to women. However, in this instance, it is not 
Um0téo00 (hypotassd) which is used, but the Greek word Uazotayn (hypotagé) meaning 
“obedience, submission.” ~ Careful assessment of this passage in its proper context will 
reveal that both Greek words are closely related and convey similar meanings. Thirdly, in 
Titus 2:5, Paul yet again uses the word Uzotéoo (hypotass6), in commenting on women 
being submissive to their husbands. Fourthly, a similarity is also found in the writings of 
Peter. The word Unotéoow (hypotass6) is used in | Pet. 3:5, in his commentary on wives 


submitting to their husbands. All these passages mirror the message that Paul conveys in 


Eph. 5:22, and should therefore be interpreted alike.°” 
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After admonishing the wife, Paul directs his attention to the husbands in verses 
25-32. Herein, he implores husbands to demonstrate self-sacrificial love for their wives, 
and again uses the love of Christ for the church as an illustrative tool. The husband’s 
response to the submission of his wife is not one of dictatorship or the giving of 
commands. Rather, he is to demonstrate his love for her through both words and actions. 
He will provide for her temporal support (1 Tim. 5:8), do everything possible in ensuring 
her happiness (1 Cor. 7:33) and honor her (1 Peter 3:7). In his love for his wife, husbands 
are required to be imitators of Christ, not just ministering to the temporal but also the 
spiritual needs of his spouse.** 

Furthermore, husbands are asked to “love their wives as they do their own 
bodies.” According to W. Hendricksen, this phrase does not mean that “they should love 
their own wives as their own bodies, but they should love their own wives, as being their 
own bodies.” As it were, they are to complement each other so much, that they end up 
becoming one perfect being. Paul validates this view when in verse 31; he quotes Gen. 
2:24, emphasizing that through the marital union both parties become “one flesh.” 
Hendricksen further adds that this reference is an allusion to sexual intimacy.’ From this 
claim, it can be safely deduced that sexual abuse against women, adultery and 
promiscuity are all condemned in this passage. 

After a lengthy discourse, in verse 33, he summarizes his arguments by asking 
husbands to love their wives and wives to respect their husbands. In light of the fact that 


the Greek word @oBéw (phobe3) translated “respect,” also means “fear,” it is important 
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that this passage be correctly interpreted. ’' In using the word Paul does not mean 
cringing fear, as this would go against the counsel he gives in previous verses. Due to the 
fact that in the English Language, the meaning of “fear” is ambiguous, most 
commentators prefer “respect” to “fear” as a translation for this verse.’ In essence, the 
verse is teaching that “where there is mutual love and respect, questions of domination or 
alienation will not arise.””* 

In summary, a large number of men have misinterpreted the Bible in an effort to 
justify their violent tendencies toward women. However, careful exegesis has revealed 
that neither Gen. 2:18-25 nor Eph. 5:22-33 support their claims. Instead, both passages of 
Scripture reveal that the man and woman are equals and are to respect, love and support 
each other mutually. As E.G. White puts it: 

Neither husband nor wife is to make a plea for rulership. The Lord 
has laid down the principle that is to guide in this matter. The 
husband is to cherish his wife as Christ cherishes the church. And 
the wife is to respect and love her husband. Both are to cultivate 


the spirit of kindness, being determined never to grieve or injure 
the other.” 


Historical Foundation 
In attempting to successfully address the issue of violence against women, it is 
important that one obtains a proper understanding of how the problem was handled 


throughout history. Obtaining this information is critical, as events of the past affect the 
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course of present happenings.’ This assessment will begin with an analysis of the 
patriarchal system which is blamed for many of the violent acts against women. In 
addition, a general overview will be provided on how women have been viewed and 
treated over the centuries, inclusive of individuals and institutions that sought to defend 


the rights of women. 


Patriarchal System and the View of Women 
Christianity developed within the context of two Mediterranean patriarchal 
cultures, namely Jewish and Graeco-Roman. As a result, in discussing violence against 
women, much blame is placed on the patriarchal system, which views women as inferior 
and subordinate to men.”° Both secular and religious feminists, along with egalitarians 
argue that patriarchy is the ultimate and essential cause of all abuse leveled against 
women.’’ Carolyn Heggen is unapologetic when she states: 


The inherent logic of patriarchy says that if men have the right to 
power and control over women and children, they also have the 
right to enforce that control... Domination and glorification of 
violence are characteristics of patriarchal societies... In patriarchy, 
women and children are defined in relation to men who control the 
resources and the power. Women and children are the other, the 
object. Men are the norm, the subject. In a dominance-and- 
submission social order, there is no true mutual care. Subordinates 
are to care for the needs of the dominants. 
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While patriarchy has contributed to some violent acts against women, it is not to 
be labeled as the only causative factor. As a result, researchers must be more balanced in 
presenting their findings. In support of this view, Steven Tracy further adds that, although 
there is “considerable evidence that patriarchy contributes to much domestic violence, the 
etiology of domestic violence is far too complex to support any single cause hypothesis... 
There is a growing consensus that no single factor explains men’s violence against 


women; it is multifactorial with many different and often overlapping causes.” 


Women During the Periods of Pre-Historic Religion and the Archaic States 
In spite of the fact that women were subordinated by the patriarchal system, it 

must be emphasized that this was not always the case. Sufficient archeological evidence 
from the Paleolithic, Neolithic and Bronze Ages support the view that during these times, 
women were held in high esteem. Archaeological evidence in the form of wall paintings, 
burial sites, cave sanctuaries and feminine figures of fertility goddess all depict women 
with dignity having high status.*° It is for this reason that Frederick Engels in supporting 
this view states: “That woman was a slave of man at the commencement of society is one 
of the most absurd notions that have come down to us from the period of Enlightenment 
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of the eighteenth century.”” Females were held in high esteem during this period, 
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because lineage could only be traced through women who lived in extended families, 
which rendered paternity impossible.*” 

This view of women started to change during the latter stages of the agricultural 
revolution and the changes in division of labor. As wealth increased, the man gained a 
more important status in the home, and women started to be viewed as property. In 
assuming his responsibility, the man was to ensure that the woman was faithful, and was 
accountable for her behavior. Of such, he was expected to control her by whatever means 
possible. Hence, in killing his wife, the husband simply exercises his right.™ 

These negative views of women were carried over to the time period of the 
Archaic States, with ancient Babylonian and Mosaic laws providing the earliest written 
document confirming the subjugation of women. Mesopotamia, Israel and Greece during 
the eight to fifth century B.C.E. were strictly patriarchal societies. During this time, the 
practice of a man buying his wife was a common occurrence. Women were no longer 
seen as equal human beings, and their sexuality and reproductive potentials were mere 
commodities to be exchanged for the service of families. Early Roman husbands had the 
legal right to chastise, divorce or kill their wives for engaging in activities, in which they 
themselves were also engaged.** Aristotle conveys the general view of women during this 
time, when he writes that, “the male is by nature superior, and the female inferior; and the 


one rules, and the other is ruled; this principle, of necessity, extends to all mankind.”*° 
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Impact of Early Christianity on Violence Against Women 

In the fourth century A.D., after struggling through three centuries of persecution, 
the Christian religion gained prominence. Owing to the fact that it did not develop in a 
vacuum, Christianity inherited from the cultures around it many practices. One such 
practice that confronted the church was the marriage and family customs of the Romans 
and Barbarian tribes. In response to this practice, Saint Augustine and his fellow church 
leaders ended up advocating some of the views of the existing culture. Using the doctrine 
of Original Sin, they taught that women were to be subjugated to the church, society and 
men.*° Females in their bodily nature and reproductive roles were seen as inherently 
subordinate to men. This form of subordination was later doubled, serving as a 
punishment for Eve’s primacy in sin.*’ Augustine clearly illustrates this view when he 
writes: 

And just as in man’s soul there are two forces, one which is 

dominated because it deliberates and one which obeys because it is 

subject to such guidance, in the same way, in the physical sense, 

woman has been made for man. In her mind and in her rational 

intelligence she has a nature the equal of man’s, but in sex she is 

physically subject to him in the same way as our natural impulses 

need to be subject to the reasoning power of the mind, in order that 

the actions to which they lead may be inspired by the principles of 

good conduct. (Confessions 13.32.344)* 

In further describing Augustine’s view of women, K.J. Wilson states that, “In St. 
Augustine’s view, women assume a threefold role of temptress, wife and mother. As 


temptress, woman is the instrument of the devil. As wife, she is the instrument of her 


husband, who oversees the peacefulness of the family. As mother, she is the instrument 
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”*®° Unfortunately, this doctrine was later used to validate the practice 


of God’s creativity. 
of wife beating. From this, it is safe to conclude that rather than guaranteeing better 


treatment of females, Christianity in its earliest stage contributed to the problem. 


Violence Against Woman in the Middle Ages 

The general view of women in the Middle Ages remained the same as it did 
centuries before. Throughout this period, women were still considered inferior to men, 
and many of the atrocities against females were institutionalized. This was done in an 
effort to promote and guarantee the husband’s abuse and control of his wife. The church 
supported the subjection of women, and abused wives were taught that it was only 
through increased devotion and obedience that they will win the favor of their husbands. 
As a result, “Men were encouraged from the pulpit to beat their wives, and wives were 


»°° Tn a theological manual from this era, men 


encouraged to kiss the rod that beat them. 
are advised to castigate their wives and beat them if they needed correction. If in turn, 
abused wives were to seek help from the Church, the priests were more likely to lay the 
blame on the women and exonerate the men.’ 

Many marriages were forged because of economic gains rather than love. 


Marriages were arranged to bring important and wealthy families together, while the 


peasant girls ended up choosing as their husbands men with whom they worked in the 
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fields.°* Because marriages were not built on love and wife beating was encouraged by 
the church, a large number of women were abused physically. According to G. Coulton, 
‘““A man may chastise his wife and beat her for her own correction; for she is of his 
household, and therefore the lord may chastise his own.””’ Amidst the violent acts carried 
out against women, they were expected to be the good wives, who were “humble and 
obedient to their husbands. She is not arrogant and does not talk back to him in public.””* 
Eileen Power further added, that with regards to her husband, a good wife was expected 
to be “silent regarding his secrets, and patient if he be foolish and allow his heart to stray 
to other women.” 

During this period of time, the teachings of the thirteenth-century Dominican, 
Thomas Aquinas were widely accepted. He incorporated in his teachings, the Aristotelian 
understanding of biological reproduction. Aristotle taught that women were inherently 
inferior in mind, body and moral will. This view laid the foundation for Thomas Aquinas 
doctrinal teachings. He taught that women are inherently defective and are incapable of 
representing the human species. As a result, Jesus in representing humanity, had to be a 


male, and the priest who represents Christ must also be a male. He further reasoned that 


females were unfit to hold public offices or serve in leadership positions, whether it is in 
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the church or society. This view continues to influence present day Roman Catholicism 
practices, in that females are still not considered candidates for ordination.”° 
Thomas Aquinas also believed that “[W]oman is naturally subject to man, 


97 ‘ 
””" These views and others of 


because in man the discretion of reason predominates. 
Aquinas were not only embraced by the church, but were also accepted by Dominican 
inquisitors. They believed that females readily gravitated towards witchcraft because they 
are inherently defective. As a result, hundreds of thousands of women were burned at the 
stake or drowned as witches. This of course is contradictory, in that while the church 
excoriated the female as Eve, prone to witchcraft, it exalted the feminine in the worship 
of the Virgin Mary.”® As it relates to the nuns, their independence was curbed and they 
were confined behind cloistered walls. During the late Middle Ages, their education was 
compromised, as monastic schools were replaced by universities. The situation was 
further compounded, in that women under vows were forbidden entrance to university.” 


These events coupled with other sectarian strife and dissension set the pace for the 


Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century. 


View of Women during the Reformation and Counter-Reformation Period 
One would have hoped that the marginalization of women would have undergone 
major changes during the Reformation, but only minor improvements were observed. The 


leading figures of the Reformation, Martin Luther and John Calvin, both continued the 
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patriarchal teaching of the silence and submission of women. They held the traditional 
view that woman was second in creation and first in sin.'”° As a result, apart from being a 
child bearer, a wife was expected to be obedient to her husband. Luther states that: 

The rule remains with the husband, and the wife is compelled to 

obey him by God’s commands. He rules the home and the state, 

wages war, defends his possessions, tills the soil, builds, plants, 

etc. The woman on the other hand is like a nail driven into the 

wall... so the wife should stay at home and look after the affairs of 

the household, as one who has been deprived of the ability of 

administering those affairs that are outside and that concern the 

state. She does not go beyond her most personal duties.’”! 

Other changes during this period also affected the economic and political rights 
of women. Changes occurred in the rights of women to own land, which they enjoyed 
during the Middle Ages, especially upon the death of their husbands. Women were 
excluded from independent guild memberships and certain professions, such as medicine, 
midwifery and pharmacy. In addition, the Reformers abolished celibacy and 
monasticism, but at the same time women were not included in the Protestant married 


'© Herein, one system is changed, but at the same time, the new system still has 


clergy. 
strong elements of the past. Lucia Birbaum highlights this contradiction when she writes 
that the Protestant Reformation “declared the priesthood of all believers, but the 
priesthood was limited to male magistrates whose self-ascribed mandate to rule was a 


covenant designed by those who considered themselves saved to govern those they 


considered damned... The damned included Native Americans, African Americans, and 
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all dark others, including women.”’~ These forms of subordination of women continued 


up to the time of the nineteenth and twentieth century in America. 


Advances in Women Rights in Nineteenth and Twentieth Century America 

In early America, English law had a great impact on the decisions taken in the 
colonial courts. Many of the practices were also consistent with eighteenth century laws, 
such as the English Common Laws, which allowed husbands to beat their wives as long 


as they used a stick no bigger than their thumb. The issue at stake was only the size of the 
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stick and not the abuse inflicte These atrocities gave rise to the feminist movement, 


which used liberalism to advocate its arguments. Liberalism challenged the traditional 
Christian view which taught that class, race and gender hierarchy were the divinely 


founded ‘order of creation.’ As a result, feminists sought to correct this view, and ended 
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1. 


up declaring that the true ‘order of creation’ is one of equality for all.” According to 


Vivian Fox: 


The new definition of equality also demanded an end to 
subjugation and some progress was made. By the 19th century 
marital chastisement would be illegal and a proliferation of 
American reform groups such as, The Moral Reform Society, the 
Social Purity Movement and the Temperance Movement exposed 
the continuation of cruelty to women. In 1867 a national 
commission on divorce was formed which reported that 13% of 
divorces were based on cruelty and that women always requested 
divorce for that reason. By 1871 female applicants for divorce 
based on cruelty rose to 87%, which demonstrated that women 
were increasingly unafraid to live alone and manage their lives. 
The new scheme of gender relations, however, in the main, would, 
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still serve the interests of men who continued to rely on the old 
patriarchal mentality. Throughout the 19th and much of the 20th 
century, women remained largely in the home and some of them 
would remain subject to their husband’s demonstrations of power 
and even physical control.'°° 


In spite of the fact that there were some unenforced laws against spousal abuse, it 
was not until the 1970s that the American Judicial system started to treat the problem as a 
crime. Prior to this time, no social services existed for victims of domestic violence. !°” 
Vivian Fox supports this view when she further states that: 


There is a strong consensus among many historians of women that it 
was not until the 1970’s that effective action discrediting violence 
against women was achieved. Laws and agencies were created in the 
U.S. and in England, which broke the nature of the home as man’s 
inviolate sanctuary allowing women to obtain more assistance. Aided 
by a reactivated civil rights movement and the U.N. Conventions and 
Declarations on the Elimination of Violence Against Women and the 
U.N. Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women (CEDAW), the feminist movement has contributed 
to the creation of more effective measures to help women. The liberal 
paradigm, espousing equality without subordination among human 
beings, became more fashionable, and it attached less significance to 
biology.'”® 


Just as how colonial laws in early America supported the abuse of women, so was 
the case in the Caribbean. The Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade which was imposed by 
Europeans in Jamaica and other islands, brought with it violent treatment of female 


slaves. 
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Violence Against Women during Slavery in Jamaica 

The Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade also referred to as the triangular trade involved 
Europe, Africa and the West Indies. This system drew between ten and twenty million 
Africans from their homeland, with approximately six hundred thousand coming to 
Jamaica (one of the largest importer of slaves at the time) between 1533 and 1807. The 
cruel and inhumane conditions experienced by the Africans from their initial capture, 
their journey along the middle passage and enslavement in the West Indies demanded 
that the slave trade be abolished and slaves be freed.'°? Though both males and females 
were victims of abuse, women were at times special targets for abuse. 

Prior to 1826, Colonialism in Jamaica granted females no protection from sexual 
attacks. As a result, in any case of misconduct, slave masters had all power to administer 
corporal punishment to any slave, irrespective of gender. In administering capital 
punishment, the only exception made was for pregnant women whose execution was 
delayed until a reasonable time after delivery. Oftentimes, women were special targets of 
the whip, as they were perceived to be more difficult to handle than men.'!° The Creole 
legal and judicial system which was to protect the rights of the slaves, only favored the 
magistrates who were also members of the white slaveholding class. Consequently, a 


. ‘ 3 F dll 
slave could never give evidence in court against a white. 
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In Westminster, England, attempts were made to reform the laws in an effort to 
bring about an improved treatment of slaves, in particular female slaves. The 
humanitarian, Thomas Buxton, in May 1823, introduced a resolution in the House of 
Commons. He demanded substantial reforms in the West Indian slave laws, which would 


lead to a gradual abolition of slavery. He was supported by Lord Canning, the leader of 
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the House of Commons. ~ Lord Bathurst, the secretary for the colonies, later 


communicated the information to the government of the West Indies for implementation 
locally. Like Buxton, Bathurst longed for a more humane treatment of female slaves. In 
fact, in a communiqué from Barthurst, he makes this known when he writes: 


[B]eing single in its nature [it] may be at once adopted, viz., an 
absolute prohibition to inflict the punishment of flogging under 
any circumstances on female slaves. The system of ameliorating 
the condition of slaves to which His Majesty’s Government stands 
pledged by these resolutions, cannot better commence than by the 
adoption of a principle which by making a distinction of treatment 
between the male and female slaves cannot fail to raise this 
unfortunate class generally above their present degraded level and 
to restore to the female slave that sense of shame which is at once 
the ornament of and the protection of their sex, and which their 
present mode of punishment has tended so unfortunately to weaken 
if not to obliterate.''* 


Unfortunately, this requisition was rejected by Jamaica’s governor, as they were 
not yet ready to abolish the use of the whip throughout the island. Neither did they 


consider the recommendation that the bodies of women not be exposed indecently for 
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reasons of punishment." Rather than seeing an improvement in how female slaves were 


treated, the situation worsened. What further compounded the situation was that even 
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religious leaders were implicated in the abuse of female slaves. In May 1829, Reverend 
Bridges of St. Ann, Jamaica was accused of violently abusing his slave, Kitty Wilson. A 
white man who witnessed the atrocity declared that he had never seen ‘a woman so ill- 
treated.’ When the matter was reported, rather than being convicted, Reverend Bridges 
was exonerated by the Creole magistrates who heard the case.'!> 

Not only were female slaves physically abused, but they were also sexually 
exploited and violently abused. If a female slave resisted sexual advances from her 
master, she would be subjected to victimization and physical abuse. Even her parents and 
other relatives were punished, if it were believed they advised her to disobey the request 
of her master. Laws against carnal abuse and rape only protected females who were either 
white or free. In April 1817, for the very first time, a white man was indicted, and a slave 
set free. Changes in the laws were observed following the trial of Thomas Simpson, a 
white planter of Fyffes Pen in St. Elizabeth, Jamaica who raped a female slave who was 
under the age of ten. Four year later, in 1826, it was enacted in Jamaican slave laws that 
offences of carnal knowledge and rape committed on female slaves were punishable by 
death.'!° These atrocities continued until 1807 when the Atlantic slave trade was legally 
abolished. This was followed by the implementation of the apprenticeship system in 
1834, which was to have lasted for eight years, but was ended when emancipation was 


finally granted in 1838.1"7 
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Violence against Women after Slavery in Jamaica 
Since the Caribbean region, including Jamaica, was founded on violations of 
human rights, violent acts against women are associated with slavery and colonization. 
Imani Tafari-Ama states that the evolution of such learned violent behavior is linked to: 


The Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade and the psychological trauma 
suffered by Africans, who were exposed to concentrated and 
multiple applications of violence as a means of expressing power 
and control of one race over another. It is arguable that the 
imprints of this trauma have been genetically reproduced over 
centuries due to denial and shame surrounding the holocaust of 
African enslavement.''® 


As a patriarchal society, with a traditional religious view that the man is the head 
of the household, atrocities against women continue in Jamaica. In the more rural parts of 
the island, women are perceived as the property of their husbands. As a result, husbands 


oftentimes punish their wives as they deem fit as a sign of their dominance in the 
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relationship, and an act of exercising their God given authority.” Randall Summers and 


Allan Hoffman further add that: 


In Jamaica the man, as in many parts of the world, strives to 
preserve the impression that he is in control. Deteriorating 
economic conditions support this male dominance because the 
unemployment rate affects women at a higher rate than men. Thus, 
in many cases the woman is almost totally dependent on the man 
for support. The man then finds himself in a dominant position that 
facilitates his ability to control the woman.'”° 


To date, a number of groups in the country have employed some strategies in an 
effort to raise the awareness of the public on the issue of violence against women. Sharon 
"'SImani M. Tafari-Ama, Tek it to Dem an Rise Up Wi Community: Baseline Report (Kingston, 
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Arscott-Mills reports that in Jamaica “From November 1, 1998 to December 31, 1999, 
several Jamaican nongovernmental organizations coordinated a media and public 
education campaign on this issue. These non-governmental organizations were the 
Association of Women’s Organizations in Jamaica, the Women’s Media Watch, Sistren, 
Women Incorporated and Fathers Incorporated.””’! 

The government also plays its part by establishing certain laws in its parliament. 
However gender-based violence against women, be it physical, sexual or emotional is 
still widespread, despite the passing of the Domestic Violence Act in 1995 and its 
amendment in 2004. In fact, between 2002 and 2006, the number of cases reported at the 
Victim Support Unit (VSU) doubled. In over 70% of acts of violence against women, 
such as rape and carnal abuse - half the victims are children under sixteen. Furthermore, 
the August 2006 report on Jamaica of the Committee on the Elimination of 
Discrimination Against Women, thirty-sixth session, noted with grave concern the extent, 
intensity and prevalence of violence against women, especially sexual violence, in 
Jamaica.’ 

In summary, one can readily conclude that base on the information highlighted; 
there is no quick fix strategy that will easily remedy the problem of violence against 
women. This problem did not just start a few decades ago, but is closely linked to the 
patriarchal system, which has held a dominant sway throughout the centuries. Even 


though much blame is placed on the patriarchal system for the many atrocities against 
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women, it must be noted that other factors also contribute to this negative practice. There 
were epochs in time when the church could have been far more vocal and more 
purposeful strides made in defending the rights of women. 

Although some successes have been achieved in addressing this problem, much 
more work is required to effectively overcome this malady. This historical review has 
provided a wealth of information about attempts that were made in tackling this serious 
crisis. As a result, it serves as a guide for all who have a vested interest in eradicating this 
problem. Utilizing successful strategies employed in the past along with new ones will 


greatly assist in stamping out violence against women. 


Theological Foundation 

A large number of women, who have suffered abuse by men, often ask the 
question, “Where is God and why does God permit all this to happen to me?” Since most 
abused females turn to the church for help, it is important that churches are armed with 
the information needed to adequately answer such questions. For this reason, it is 
important that theologians spend quality time assessing the issue of violence against 
women, and provide useful information on how best to effectively tackle this monster 
from a theological view point. Many theologians have taken up this challenge, and have 
produced a wealth of information, that is worth assessing, in arriving at a ministry model 
that will effectively address the problem of female abuse. In assessing this body of 
knowledge, some of the branches of theology will be discussed, inclusive of their main 
proponents who have been vocal in defending the rights of women who are violently 


abused. The discussion of the matter begins with the views of feminists theologians. 
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Feminist Theology and Violence Against Women 

Feminist theologians in their research have not turned a blind eye to the many 
atrocities females have been forced to endure. According to Emily McGowan, “feminism 
entered the arena of Christian theology in the late 1960s, with the impact felt most 
strongly in the United States and Europe. Feminists took issue with Christianity by 
alleging that it views women as second-rate human beings and encourages their treatment 
as such.”'*? Amidst the fact that significant diversity exists among the views of feminists 
theologians, there are five unifying themes that the movement advocates. These include 
the views that: 

(1) Traditional Christian theology is patriarchal. (2) Traditional 

theology has repeatedly ignored and distorted women and 

women’s experience. (3) The patriarchal nature of traditional 

theology has had damaging consequences for women. (4) Women 

must take a lead role in the shaping and directing of contemporary 

Christian theology and ministry. (5) Women’s experience, as 

defined by feminists, must be a source and norm for any serious 

contemporary Christian theology.'”* 

Two of the most prominent feminist theologians include Rosemary Radford 
Ruether and Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, who have contributed much in defending the 
rights of women being full humans, and the negative effects of patriarchy, which 
encourages male domination. Rosemary Ruether’s focus on women in theological history 
led her to criticize past patriarchal exploitation of women. Since the documentation of 


history was done by men, women were made to be practically invisible in Christian 


tradition. As a result, she believes Christian history must be purged of sexism, in an effort 
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to recover the “lost memory” of women.'”° 


In carrying out this purging, she insists that 
one’s images of God/dess must include female roles and experience, but that God should 
not be replaced by a Goddess, in that, by so doing, it would be one form of domination 
replacing the other. Upon assessing the black liberation movement, she also criticized its 
leadership as being male oriented, and that this practice resembles that of patriarchy. For 
this reason, it comes as no surprise that the dominant theme throughout her writings 
places emphasis on “interdependence instead of domination between men and women 
and between humanity and the earth.”!”° 

Like Ruether, Elisabeth Fiorenza criticizes the patriarchal system. She states that 
the system has corrupted the meaning of the New Testament word, ecclesia, meaning 
church. Although the word connotes “an actual assembly of free citizens gathering for 
deciding their own theological-religious affairs;” the patriarchal system forbids women 
from exercising their free will in this regard.'”’ In developing a critical feminist 
hermeneutics, she advocates that in studying the Bible, Christian women should apply the 
hermeneutics of suspicion. Fiorenza believes this is necessary, because the Bible was 
used both as a weapon against women, and the means through which they were 
encouraged to be hopeful throughout their struggles. In addition, since the Bible was 
written mainly by males, it could have been easily skewed by patriarchal 
misinterpretations, in an effort to legitimize female subordination and secondary status. 


For this reason, she states that biblical religion must be reclaimed as the heritage of 
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women, wherein the Bible is never used to validate or justify injustices, exploitation and 
subordination of women.'”* 

From the arguments presented by feminist theologians, one can safely conclude 
that their criticisms focus on the understanding of the lordship of God, which they 
compare with the patriarchal system and the many negative connotations associated with 
such a system. Owen Thomas and Ellen Wondra support this premise, when they 
describe Feminist theologians as having criticized “the doctrine of God’s lordship as 
patriarchal, hierarchical, and oppressive. They have argued that the idea of divine 
lordship has consistently being used in Christian history to legitimate human patriarchy, 
hierarchy, and oppression, and therefore that it can be seen as a projection of a male- 
dominated society and culture.”'”’ Although patriarchy in some cases is blamed for the 
subordination of women, it should never be confused with the doctrine of God’s lordship. 
This is because, “God’s hierarchical relation to the world is not one of domination, 
exploitation and oppression... Thus, oppressive human hierarchy is the result not of 
imitation of the divine hierarchy but of sin... It can be redeemed only through the 


lordship of God in Christ.”'*° Another group of female theologians, who have been vocal 


about the issue of violence against women, are womanist theologians. 
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Womanist Theology and Violence Against Women 
Like feminists theologians, womanist theologians also defend the rights of 
women, but focuses primarily on the rights of black women. According to Justo 
Gonzalez, womanist theology is: 


That form of contextual liberation theology done from the 
perspective of African American women. Such theology is deeply 
aware of the manner in which theology and Christianity have been 
used to justify the oppression of both African Americans in general 
and African American women in particular. Thus, while sharing in 
the black struggle (Black Theology), womanist theologians insist 
on the significance of a feminine perspective; and, while sharing in 
much of the feminine struggle (Feminist Theology), they insist on 
keeping the issue of race and the consequence of slavery in the 
foreground. Thus, womanist theology includes analysis of gender, 
race and class. From this perspective, it then seeks to reinterpret 
the Christian faith, and to read Scripture anew, in such a way that 
they reflect the experiences of and are liberating for African 
American women.'*! 


Two of the most influential womanist theologians include Jacquelyn Grant and 
Delores Williams. Both have contributed a wealth of information to this movement. 
Jacquelyn Grant firmly believes that for the most part, Black churchmen have failed in 
addressing the oppression of Black women in either the Black church or the Black 
community. '*? For her, the issue of sexism has long been ignored, and so she calls for the 
Black church to address the problem. She further states, that the teaching of Christianity 
that woman is to be blamed for the fall of mankind and as a result is the source of evil, 
“has had a detrimental effect in the experience of Black women... As long as the Black 


struggle refuses to recognize and deal with its sexism, the idea that women will receive 
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justice from that struggle alone will never work.”!*? She demands that in the fight for 
“liberation of the total community,” that all the oppressed must be liberated, inclusive of 
black women, and not just black men who fight for liberation from racism.'** 

Her counterpart Delores Williams after assessing her own community was 
alarmed to discover the high rates of physical violence done to black women by their own 
men, coupled with racism and male supremacy that was present in the courts and on the 
school boards. The African American denominational churches also had its failures, in 
that they built beautiful edifices, while thousands of their fellow blacks lived in 


poverty.!* 5 


Williams saw the church in its operation as a two-edged sword, in that, black 
women would gather at church to vent their pain and receive hope; but at the same time 
had to deal with the sexist and bias treatment from church leaders. These unfortunate 
situations were what propelled her in becoming a chief proponent of this branch of 
theology. As a result, she sees womanist theology as, “‘a prophetic voice reminding the 
African-American denominational churches of their missions to seek justice and voice for 
all their people, of which black women are the overwhelming majority of their 
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congregations.” ~” Many of the issues that womanist theologians highlight have been 


addressed by the next branch of theology to be discussed, namely pastoral theology. 
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Pastoral Theology on Violence Against Women 

Seward Hiltner, the father of pastoral theology, defines the discipline as “that 
branch or field of theological knowledge and inquiry that brings the shepherding 
perspective to bear on all the operations and functions of the church and minister, and 
then draws conclusions of a theological order from reflections on these observations.” '*’ 
In spite of the emphasis placed on the importance of shepherding, many theologians are 
of the view that pastoral theologians have failed to adequately shepherd women by 
catering to their needs. According to pastoral theologian, Carroll Watkins Ali, traditional 
pastoral theological models failed, in that they did not factor in the oppression of “racism, 
sexism and, classism that poor African American women have to contend with in their 
daily lives... The perspective of African American women who are poor - a voice among 
other marginal voices of American society - have not been heard in the academic 
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dialogue of pastoral theology.” ~” For this reason, she is of the view that the functions of 


ministry must be expanded beyond just “healing, sustaining, and guiding, to include 


aspects that are nurturing, empowering and liberating.” '*° 


In response to these plausible criticisms, several intentional strategies have been 
implemented to address the issue of violence against women. In fact, according to Jean 
Hoeft, another pastoral theologian: 


Over the last three decades, the most sustained pastoral theological 
contribution has been in the area of violence against women. 
Joining ethicists, such as Marie Fortune (1983, 2005), pastoral 
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theologians have looked closely at women’s inequality under the 

law and in marriage and family and uncovered pervasive 

manifestations of male dominance through violence rooted in 

patriarchy, a gendered hierarchy in which men dominate and use 

their power to control women. Rape, sexual abuse, intimate partner 

violence, clergy abuse, and sexual harassment are regular 

concerns. Pastoral theology has raised awareness; influenced 

practices to prevent abuse, protect victims, and hold perpetrators 

accountable; and contributed to revised theological 

understanding. '*° 

Furthermore, in providing pastoral care to women, it is important that the pastor 
has a correct understanding of the theology of humanity. According to Peggy Garrison 
and Emma Justes, this is important, because “pastors’ attitudes toward women are 
derived from their understanding of Scripture’s concept of the nature of humanity.” For 
this reason, pastors should know that men and women are created as relational and 
interdependent beings, which does not necessitate hierarchy. Both are created from the 
same substance (Gen. 2:23). When pastors have the correct mindset, they will be far more 
sensitive to the needs of abused women. They will naturally find themselves playing an 
integral role in the process of breaking the conspiracy of silence by speaking out against 
violent acts against women, while providing for the victims pastoral care.'*' Christie 
Neuger also believes that pastoral theology must strive to close the gap between 


theological doctrine and the well-being of women. This is because, studies have proven 


that pastors who are trapped by theological doctrines that mandate patriarchal power, feel 
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they are inadequate in helping victims of intimate violence, such as wife battering or 
spousal rape.” 

Finally, while sharing the sentiments that the church should protect the vulnerable 
from further abuse and that the abuser should be called to accountability, James Poling 
takes the discussion to another level. He believes that good pastoral care should seek to 
bring about restoration of relationships between abusers and perpetrators. He is quick to 
point out however, that “often this restoration is not possible. The harm is too great, the 


ke Therefore, in 


damage too deep, the resistance of the abuser to change too formidable. 
bringing out restitution and healing, pastors should remember that it will not occur at all 
times. And for this reason pretense of healing should be avoided. This mirrors the caution 
that the prophet Jeremiah gives, when he writes: “They have healed the wound of my 


people lightly, saying, ‘Peace, peace,’ when there is no peace.”'* 


If the relationship 
cannot be restored, everything should instead be done to restore the individuals.'*° 

Marie Fortune joins Poling in underscoring the important role that the church and 
its leaders must play in the fight against violent acts against women. While the church has 
made several attempts to tackle the issue, they believe that: 

The church must respond more aggressively to the danger facing 

women and children by providing victims with safety and needed 

resources for healing. It must call for better societal structures of 


accountability and consequences for abusers, inform itself on the 
role of secrecy and deception in abuse, reevaluate its practice of 
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confidentiality, cooperate with other professionals and agencies, 
and institute internal structures of accountability for leaders of its 
own community. In sum, the church must be much better informed 
about the dangers of abuse and much more assertive in establishing 
its vision of justice and mercy for all persons. '*° 


Another branch of theology that places emphasis on the effect that abuse has on 


women is the theology of han. 


Theology of Han and Violence Against Women 
In discussing the concept of sin, most traditional Christian theologians, only place 
emphasis on the sinner. However, Andrew Park, an Asian American professor of 
theology, is of the view that this tradition must be revolutionized. This one sided view of 
the doctrine of sin and salvation, which only focuses on the sinner, must be broadened to 
also include those who are sinned against.'*’ The term which Park expanded to 
emphasize his point is the Korean word, han. In defining the term, he sees it as: 


A deep, unhealed wound of a victim that festers in her or him. It 
can be a social, economic, political, physical, mental, or spiritual 
wound generated by political oppression, economic exploitation, 
social alienation, cultural contempt, injustice, poverty, or war. It 
may be a deep ache, an intense bitterness, or the sense of 
helplessness, hopelessness, or resignation at the individual and 
collective levels. Han can be seen in the survivors of the Nazi 
holocaust, the Palestinians in the occupied land, the hungry, the 
racially-discriminated against, unemployed workers, battered 
wives, the molested, the abused, the exploited, the despised, or the 
dehumanized.'*® 





‘Marie M. Fortune and James Poling, “Calling to Accountability: The Church’s Response to 
Abusers,” in Violence Against Women and Children: A Christian Theological Sourcebook, eds. Carol 
Adams and Marie Fortune (New York, NY: The Continuum Publishing Company, 1995), 462. 


'47 Andrew S. Park, The Wounded Heart of God: The Asian Conception of Han and the Christian 
Doctrine of Sin (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1993), 73. 
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Due to the fact that sin and han is so wide-spread and destructive in nature, it is 
important that churches address the issue. In addressing the issue, the church must cater 
to the needs of both the sinners and the sinned-against. Commenting on this point, Park 
states that: 

Sin and han need to be understood in their vicious cycle and to be 

resolved in their connection; they look contorted in separation, and 

they can be identified in unity. Various types of sins are the 

outcome of unhealed han. Therefore, the church needs to care 

about the healing of its han-ridden parishioners and the redeeming 

of its sin-infected people in the drama of interplaying sin and 

Hae 

In bringing about liberation for those who are victims of han, the church must 
pattern the example of Christ. Park underscores this point when he states that, “During 
his life, Jesus sided with the downtrodden. Jesus tried to empower victims to free 
themselves from violence, injustice, exploitation, and oppression by indentifying with 
them... Jesus’ life and death point to God’s solidarity with the han-ridden.”'™° 
Furthermore, in liberating the han-ridden, such a process should address the three levels 
of han, namely the individual, collective and structural. This form of liberation should 
include freedom from “religious, economic, social, political, and cultural domination, 
injustice, and violence... slavish systems, legitimate racialism, systemic patriarchy.” '*' 
This quest for liberation creates the perfect atmosphere for a ministry to abused women, 


who are oftentimes overlooked, or the cases they report taken lightly. Finally, victims 


should not only focus on receiving compensations for the atrocities carried out against 


' Andrew S. Park, “Sin,” in Handbook of U.S. Theologies of Liberation, ed. Miguel De La Torre 
(St. Louis, MI: Chalice Press, 2004), 116. 
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them, but should also become advocates for justice. In so doing, they will also find 


themselves patterning the example of Jesus, who came to liberate and heal the victims of 


152 


injustice from their han.” Park further states that that carrying out this task is important, 


because “God’s grace is not impartial, God is more concerned about the victim than the 
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victimizer. The final branch of theology to be discussed is that of Adventist theology. 


Adventist Theology and Violence Against Women 
The Adventist Church, like many other denominations, is not immune to the 
problem of violence against women. René Drumm who participated in three research 
endeavors that investigated spousal abuse among Adventists, is fully convinced that this 
problem requires immediate attention. In fact, she states that: 


In the in-depth interviews with women survivors of violent 
situations, the findings indicate some possible reasons why seeking 
help from pastors or other church leaders may not be a preferred 
course of action among women victims. Women interviewed to 
date shared several concerns that influenced their choice of action, 
including gender, lack of condemnation of abuse from the pulpit, a 
church leader’s poor advice, and not being taken seriously by the 
church leader.'° 


For all these reasons, the church must immediately address this serious problem. 
However, in doing so, the church must be mindful of the fact that “before significant 


behavioral changes can occur or more ministry services are organized, it is important for 


'SIbid., 41. 


'S Andrew S. Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
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more church members and leaders to recognize the extent and severity of abuse issues 
among Adventists.’ 

In response to this and other cries on the same issue, the Adventist Church has 
made several attempts and continues to implement new measures to deal with the 
problem. The church teaches that “For the Christian a marriage commitment is to God as 
well as to the spouse... Mutual love, honor, respect, and responsibility are the fabric of 
this relationship, which is to reflect the love, sanctity, closeness, and permanence of the 
relationship between Christ and His church.”'*° A relationship of such a nature leaves no 
place or toleration for violence and abuse. The church further states that, “From the 
‘beginning’ the divine ideal was that no sex exercise supremacy over the other, but each 


~I57 Tt is safe 


is considered as a special being, without reducing or abusing their partner. 
to conclude that based upon the Bible Adventism makes no accommodation for violence 
in any of its forms. As stated in the denomination’s Church Manual, the Bible “condemns 
violence in personal relationships (Gen. 6:11, 13; Ps. 11:5; Isa. 58:4, 5; Rom. 13:10; Gal. 
5:19-21)... There is no room among Christ’s followers for tyrannical control and the 
abuse of power (Matt. 20:25-28; Eph. 6:4).”'*® 

It is with this view in mind that the church at its General Conference Session in 
2010 made the bold statement that: 

Seventh-day Adventists recognize that creation in God's image 


bestows dignity and worth on every individual. The measure of 
that worth is seen in the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ to provide 


'STbid. 
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eternal life for everyone. The love and compassion that 
characterized the earthly life of Jesus sets an example for all His 
followers in their relationship with others. Christ-like behavior 
leaves no room for violence against family members or persons 
outside the family. 

The Bible counsels Christians to view the body as the temple of 
God. Bringing intentional harm to another person desecrates that 
which God honors and is therefore sinful behavior. Seventh-day 
Adventists commit themselves to being leaders in breaking the 
cycle of violence perpetrated against women and girls. We will 
speak out in defense of victims and survivors through teaching, 
preaching, Bible study, and advocacy programs (John 3:16; Gen. 
1:26; Isa. 61:1-3; Eph. 5:2-3; 1 John 3:10, 15-18, 4:11; 3 John 1:2; 
1 Cor. 3:16-17, 6:19; Rom. 12:1-2).'° 


In addition to these official statements, the church has also embarked on a special 
campaign, captioned “‘enditnow,” which is a deliberate attempt to stop violence against 
women and girls. In an interview with Bill Knott, the respondents, namely Heather 
Dawn-Small and Charles Sandefur state that this program “is a global campaign to raise 
awareness and advocate for the end of violence against women and girls around the 
world. It aims to mobilize Adventists around the world and invites other community 
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groups to join in to resolve this worldwide issue.””” Both individuals are also convinced 


that a woman, who is a victim of abuse, will find it more difficult to hear and respond to 
the message of salvation and wholeness to be found in Jesus Christ. Commenting on this 
point, Dawn-Small further adds that: 


We usually think of engaging others for Jesus through evangelistic 
meetings, Bible studies, and small group ministries. But when you 
try to take those approaches with a woman whose husband has just 
beaten her, or who has been raped, the Word of God makes little 
sense to her. The first question she is going to ask you is, ‘Where 
was God when this happened to me?’ We need to marry what I 


'General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, “Statement on Ending Violence Against 
Women and Girls, June 2010,” accessed July 19, 2012, http://adventist.org/beliefs/statements/violence. 
html. 
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consider to be the two strong arms of our church—community 

services and its Bible teachings... Go into the community and seek 

to help people with their needs. As you show them the love of 

God, you can tell them about the love of God.'®! 

Ellen White is another advocate among Adventist theologians, who also seeks to 
defend the rights of women. In describing the non-violent and harmonious atmosphere 
that is to pervade every marital union, she states that, “Neither the husband nor the wife 
should attempt to exercise over the other an arbitrary control. Do not try to compel each 
other to yield to your wishes. You cannot do this and retain each other’s love. Be kind, 
patient, and forbearing, considerate, and courteous.” She further adds that every 
individual should be interested in defending the rights of those who are forced to suffer 
from abuse. This is because in the final analysis, “when the nations are gathered before 
Jesus, there will be but two classes, and their eternal destiny will be determined by what 
they have done or have neglected to do for Him in the person of the poor and the 


suffering.”! 


In other words, the church must ensure that it does everything possible to 
defend the rights of women who suffer as victims of abuse. 

Finally, Adventist theology is so steeped in defending the rights of women who 
are victims of abuse, that abusive members are disciplined by the church. According to 
the Church Manual, among the many reasons for which members shall be subject to 


discipline, is “physical violence, including violence within the family.”'™ The church 


despises all violent acts, and especially abhorrent are those which occur in the setting of 
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'65 Tt is for this reason that the church is so vocal on the issue, and 


marriage and family. 
seeks to mobilize its members to stand up for justice and defend the rights of the abused 
and oppressed. 

Based upon the matters discussed, it is safe to conclude that theologians take 
seriously the issue of violence against women. They demonstrate this through the wide 
body of literature produced on the topic. So far, theologians are convinced that this grave 
issue must be addressed, as it not only affects the wider society, but also the church. 
Since the church is not immune to the issue, pastors need to be armed with information, 
which will assist them in effectively dealing with the issues when they arise. It is 
therefore of utmost importance that in addressing the problem of violence against 
women, that the theology of church leaders be correct. When the theology of religious 
leaders on the matter is corrected, it will result in the conclusion that “women are not 
crazy or deserving of their abuse or few in number... Battered women deserve 


166 
wholeness, freedom, and support.” 


Conclusion 
Based upon the information assessed throughout this paper, it is safe to conclude 
that the issue of violence and abuse is a growing problem that demands immediate 
attention. Although the church has failed many abused women in the past, the good thing 
is that women who are victims of abuse are still seeking the assistance of the church. This 


therefore provides the church with the perfect opportunity to redeem itself, through the 


'Thid., 147. 
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establishment of meaningful programs, which will cater to the needs of abused women. 
Avril Wiggins believes that more than ever, the church has an important role to play in 
stamping out violent acts against women. This is made clear when she writes that, “The 
church can help break this cycle. Many abused women seek help first from the Church, 
because they see it as a safe place. Even if their abusers isolate them from other social 
contacts, they may still allow them to go to church.”!®” 

In dealing with this social issue that has been plaguing the church and the world, 
prophetic preaching and praxis has an important role to play. Commenting on its 
uniqueness, Hyveth Williams in an interview states that: 

Prophetic preaching speaks up for God’s justice in a way that is 

different and relevant to the needs or plight of hearers. Prophetic 

preaching critically challenges the status quo. Prophetic preachers 

are not preoccupied with being politically correct. Unlike so-called 

“patriot pastors,” prophetic preachers are willing to confront 

injustice in the nation as well as in their local communities with 

divine authority. Jesus gave it to His disciples (Luke 9:1, 2). 

Listeners can identify this in the delivery of messages because the 

messenger displays the holy boldness of a lion’s heart empowered 

by the Holy Spirit.’ 

Prophetic preachers are to act proactively, in ensuring that their churches are 
places where healing and restoration can occur. Since the church through its silence and 
theology, has contributed whether directly or indirectly to the abuse of women, it is 
important that the church spends time assessing its belief system. This process is to begin 


with pastors, who will reevaluate their doctrinal beliefs, and ensure they have the right 


understanding of the view of women. When this is done, the tones of their sermons will 


'*7 Avril E. Wiggins, The Battered Preacher’s Wife (Maitland, FL: Xulon Press, 2007), 78. 
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change, and they will be more sensitive to the needs of women. Many women long to see 
the church carrying out a revolutionized ministry to women, and this calls for a pastor 
who is bold enough to make the change. According to Lovett Weems Jr., a present 
hunger pervades “for a compelling message and commitment to an essential mission. 
People are weary of what G.K. Chesterton called cures that don’t cure, blessings that 
don’t bless, and solutions that don’t solve. It is in this current, challenging situation that 
the church calls its pastors to exercise effective leadership.”'® 

Pastors need to be unapologetic and prophetic in their declarations that violence 
against women, male dominance and the suppression of women will never be tolerated in 
their churches. Ministers are to correct the misuse or wrong interpretation of scripture by 
their congregants. This is important, because perpetrators of abusive acts misuse scripture 
passages “to justify abusive actions or behaviors linked to submission to governing 
authorities, the hierarchical model of men over women, and the relationship between 
obedience and prosperity/blessing.”'”” As prophetic preachers, they are to also introduce 
praxis in their ministry. This is to be done through the implementation of lectures, 
workshops, programs and other outreach activities, geared at the prevention of violence. 

Furthermore, pastors must be mindful of the fact that for their ministry to be 
successful, that they cannot do it alone. Consequently, ministers are to join forces with 
their members, communities and other groups that are actively involved in dealing with 
the problem of violence against women. Pastors are to spend time educating their 


members on the matter, so in turn they can give informed advice to victims of abuse. In 
'T ovett H. Weems Jr., Church Leadership: Vision, Team, Culture, and Integrity (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1993), 15. 
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such a setting, members themselves will minister to their fellow believers who are 
hurting, both in a spiritual and practical sense. Nancy Nason-Clark is correct when she 
says, that church sisters can provide ongoing support to the abused, through “lodging, 
food, child care, emotional support, prayer, and spiritual counsel, and less frequently 
referral to a secular service provider (such as social worker or lawyer), but it almost 
always included offering a safe environment where an abused woman could tell her story 
and share her pain.”"”' 

This biblical, historical and theological survey provides enough information 
needed to develop a ministry model that will impact the lives of both abused women and 
the perpetrators of such violent acts. Catherine Kroeger and Nancy Nason-Clark are right 
on target, when they state that: 

The time has come for a renew prophetic voice to emerge from the 

pulpit and from behind the pew — voices that want to change our 

communities, to challenge our people and to offer new strategies to 

ensure that our world is a safer place in which to live. Christian 

people ought to be men and women of hope and of vision, binding 

up the broken-hearted and showing all people everywhere a more 

excellent way.” 

For this reason, this ministry model will facilitate a caring atmosphere to the 
abused, while assisting the abusers in making a change for the better. It will be a spiritual 
and practical approach, which according to Karen and Ron Flowers, will seek to: 

(1) Affirm the dignity and worth of each human being and decry 
all forms of physical, sexual, and emotional abuse and family 
violence. (2) Identify abuse and violent behaviors for what they 


are. (3) Recognize the global extent of this problem and the 
serious, long-term effects upon the lives of all involved. (4) Break 


'Nancy Nason-Clark, The Battered Wife: How Christians Confront Family Violence (Louisville, 
KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1997), 130. 
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the silence and create an atmosphere in which secrets can be told 

and help can be found. (5) Identify the full range of resources 

available and assist victims, abusers, and their families in 

accessing these resources. (6) Hold abusers accountable for their 

actions. (7) Address the spiritual questions confronting abused 

persons. (8) Strengthen families.'”° 

This will be a ministry that other ministers can replicate, which will engender in 
their churches more friendly and caring atmospheres. Through such a ministry, churches 
will no longer appear insensitive and aloof from the communities they were created to 


serve. Through prophetic preaching coupled with praxis, another societal ill will be 


eradicated, resulting in safer and happier lives for women. 





'? Flowers and Flowers, 29. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 

The problem of violence against women has become far too prevalent, and the 
issue is further compounded by the fact, that both the victims of these acts and the church 
have been silent on the matter for far too long. The time has come for this social dilemma 
to be intentionally addressed. In response to this grave social issue, this ministry project 
is based on the hypothesis that with the intervention of the church, social service agencies 
and professional counselors, that the victims of abuse leveled against women, will break 
their silence, and overtime begin the process of healing. In addition, men who are 
perpetrators of these abusive acts will begin the journey of breaking this habit, and 


resolve never to be abusive to women. 


Research Design 
This ministry project took the form of a proactive action research, utilizing a 
qualitative research design to test the hypothesis. As an action research project, the 
ministry project is focused on effectively addressing the issue of violence against women, 


with the hope that it will result in an increased “ability of the involved community or 
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organization members to control their own destinies more effectively and to keep 
improving their capacity to do so.”" 

A qualitative research design was chosen, because as John Creswell states, it “is a 
means for exploring and understanding the meaning individuals or groups ascribe to a 


social or human problem.” 


Furthermore, it allows the researcher to “gather multiple 
forms of data, such as interviews, observations, and documents, rather than rely on a 
single data source.” 

Participants attended three seminars, followed by a month of professional 
counseling, which climaxed with a community impact march focused on putting an end 
to violence against women. At the end of the series of seminars participants were 
interviewed, and narratives were collected at the end of the period of professional 
counseling. In light of the fact that it would be ill advised to have both victims and 
perpetrators in the same seminars, separate schedules were set up for each group. Rather 
than designating time at the end of the presentations for question and answer, all the 
seminar presenters allowed the participants to ask questions during the presentations. The 
focus group for the females consisted of sixteen women who participated in the seminar, 
and the topics addressed included: 


1. The Biblical Response to Abuse 


2. Clinical and Psychological Help for Abused Females and the Social Justice 
Agency’s Response to Female Abuse 


'Davydd Greenwood and Morten Lewin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 1998), 6. 
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3. Moving On: Healing and Forgiveness and Empowering the Abused: Living a 
Normal Life Again 


The seminars for the men included fifteen participants, and the topics they 
covered included: 
1. The Biblical Response to Abuse 


2. Clinical and Psychological Help for Abusers and the Social Justice Agency’s 
Response to Abusers 


3. Breaking the Cycle of Abuse and Staying Abuse Free 

As it relates to the triangulation of data, the methodological triangulation 
technique was utilized, which involves the use of multiple qualitative and/or quantitative 
methods to study a particular issue. This is done in an effort to establish validity, which is 
achieved if the conclusions from each of the methods utilized are the same.’ Hence, in 
carrying out this project, the triangulation evaluative procedure included participant 
interviews, narratives, and pre and post-test surveys. 

In an effort to guarantee the validity of the research, it was important that four 
criteria were satisfied. Firstly, in satisfying credibility, the results of the research project 
were shared during specially convened meetings, first with the female participants, and 
then the male participants. At the end of presenting each finding, the respondents were 
given a chance to validate the reported data. Secondly, to satisfy transferability, a 
systematic description of the research context and the assumptions central to the research 
model were discussed in chapter one — Ministry Focus. Thirdly, dependability was 


satisfied with the discussion of the various changes that occurred in the ministry context 


“Lisa Guion, David Diehl and Debra McDonald, Triangulation: Establishing the Validity of 
Qualitative Studies, FCS6014 (Gainesville, FL: University of Florida IFAS Extension, 2011), 3, accessed 
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during the implementation of the project. Due to the fact that only one male participant 
signed up for the series of professional counseling, it was not possible for a thorough 
assessment to be done on the role professional counseling played in assisting perpetrators 
in breaking their abusive habits. In addition, a larger population size of the church would 
have been impacted by the ministry project, if all who participated in the process were 
consistent in their attendance. Fourthly, confirmability was satisfied when the findings of 
the project was corroborated by the context associates, who spent a great amount of time 


checking the data.” 


Measurement 

The measurements of the project centered on identifying how abused women 
were able to break their silence on cruelty leveled against them, and how they were able 
to move from forgiveness to healing through education and counseling. Furthermore, the 
measurement of the ministry model also focused on observing how abusive men reached 
the point of resolving never to abuse a female. 

Firstly, the information garnered from the pre and post surveys will be used to 
measure how many abused women after having gone through the series of seminars have 
decided to break their silence on abuse and how their outlook on violence against women 
has changed. This tool is a series of twelve well thought out questions, soliciting from the 
respondents, “yes” and “no” answers. These instruments will also be used to measure 


how the seminars have impacted the lives of the men in altering their view of violence 
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against women. It will further provide information on how education has resulted in more 
men making a commitment to defend the rights of women. 

Secondly, the data collected from the interviews will be used to determine how 
the perceptions of the participants had changed after having engaged in the three part 
series of seminar presentations and counseling sessions. This will be used to prove 
whether or not the interventions of education and counseling have positively impacted 
how individuals view the problem of violence against women in the church. In addition, 
these findings will include data that the pre and post test surveys were not able to capture. 

Finally, narratives were collected in an effort to track the effectiveness of the 
seminars and series of counseling, in assisting the female respondents in forgiving their 
abusers, and moving on to the point of healing. As it relates to the male respondents, this 
tool will measure the effectiveness of the ministry project in assisting them in reaching 
the decision of becoming non-abusers. These personal accounts will be extremely useful 
in measuring the desired outcomes, as they will be purely written by the respondents, 


with no input from the researcher. 


Instrumentation 
Based upon the data collection tools chosen, a quantitative tool, in the form of the 
pre and post test survey, is combined with the qualitative tools of interview and 
narratives, to carry out the social action qualitative research process.° These data 
collection tools are original instruments, developed specifically for this ministry project. 


All information received from the various instruments utilized, was handled with the 
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strictest degree of confidentiality, which was clearly enunciated to all participants before 
beginning the ministry project. 

The pre and post-test surveys elicited information on the participants’ awareness 
and reaction to how the issue of female abuse has been addressed by the church and 
social agencies. The identical surveys were completed by all participants both at the 
beginning and ending of the ministry project, irrespective of their gender. The 
information received from both surveys provided enough data to be compared and 
contrasted to trace the impact the project had on the participants. This tool was chosen, as 
it provides a quantitative description of the attitudes, or opinions of the respondents on 
the issue understudy.’ 

The second instrument utilized in the project was the interview method, which 
included four questions. This qualitative tool also gave the participants the opportunity to 
vocalize their truest feelings, which the surveys were not able to capture. These were 
“face-to-face-one-to-one, in person interviews,” used because not all the participants 
could be directly observed during the seminars, for enough data to be collected.* In 
addition, this data collection tool also assisted the researcher in gaining a deeper and 
fuller understanding of the attitudes of the respondents.’ Consequently, the interview 
questions sought to obtain the views of the respondents on how their attitude has changed 
about violence against women and what other important roles can the church play in the 


fight against the abuse of women. 


Creswell, 145. 
‘Ibid., 179. 
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Thirdly, the other instrument utilized was personal narratives, which falls in the 
data collection tool category of documents.'° These were written by participants, who not 
only participated in the seminar presentations, but also the period of professional 
counseling provided. The rationale behind using this method was to gain an 
understanding of how both the victims illustrated their story of their journey to 
forgiveness and healing, and how perpetrators arrived at making the decision to 
overcome the habit of abusing women. Participants were given enough time to document 
their experience, using their own words to express their truest feelings. As a result, the 
data collected from the narratives were thoughtful, as participants dedicated great 


attention in compiling them.'! 


‘Creswell, 180. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Collection of Data 

The ministry to the victims and perpetrators of violent and abusive acts against 
women was conducted with members of the Halse Hall Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
Prior to the launch of the program, it was widely promoted through the mediums of the 
church bulletin announcements, flyer distribution, e-mails, Facebook, and the Northern 
Caribbean University Radio Station (NCU 91.1 FM). The program lasted for a period of 
five months, which started on February 9, 2013 and ended on June 29, 2013, as 
documented in the project timeline (see Appendix A). 

A special church service placing emphasis on violence against women signaled 
the start of the program. The sermon for the day focused on the story of Tamar found in 2 
Sam. 13 (see Appendix B). The appeal focused on calling forward, individuals who were 
interested in being a part of a program geared at ministering to both victims and 
perpetrators of these acts. A total of twenty-two females and five males answered in the 
affirmative. However, in an effort to allow as many individuals as possible to be a part of 
the project, congregants were given a month to register for the program. 

Before beginning the series of seminars for each of the focus groups, participants 
were reminded of the importance of maintaining the strictest degree of confidentiality, as 


it relates to all matters to be discussed. Participants were also told the importance of 
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attending all the seminars, as this will be a requirement for completing the pre and post 
test surveys. The surveys that the male and female respondents completed were all 
identical (see Appendix C). Context associates assisted in conducting the interviews, and 
assisted the participants who do not read well in completing the surveys. Seminars were 
conducted on Sundays, and were scheduled to last for one and a half hours (90 minutes), 
but they typically lasted for two hours. The presenters included pastors, clinical 
psychologists, licensed professional counselors and social services representatives. Each 
seminar presentation started and ended with prayer. Also, all the respondents from the 
two focus groups selected prayer and accountability partners from amongst themselves. 

The three part series of seminar for the victims of abuse were held from March 
10-24, 2013. The series started and ended with a list of twenty-five women who attended 
the seminars. However, the focus group consisted of only sixteen women, who were 
consistent in their attendance. The first thing the respondents were required to do was to 
fill out the pre-test survey, which was also administered at the end of the series of 
seminars. The first presentation entitled “The Biblical Response to Abuse,” addressed the 
passages in the Bible that deal with violent acts against women (see Appendix B). 

The second presentation captioned “Clinical and Psychological Help for Abused 
Females and the Social Justice Agency’s Response to Female Abuse,” analyzed the 
negative effects abuse has on women and the various agencies that provide help for the 
abused (see Appendix B). The third seminar dealt with the topic, “Moving On: Healing 
and Forgiveness and Empowering the Abused: Living a Normal Life Again.” This 
presentation focused on empowering the victims, while assisting them in reaching the 


point of forgiving their abusers, and starting the process of healing (see Appendix B). At 
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the end of the seminars, the participants were interviewed, and everyone participated in 
answering the questions posed (see Appendix D). 

There were moments during the presentations for the female focus group when 
participants broke down in tears. These women reported that the information being 
discussed brought back sad memories they wish could be permanently erased from their 
minds. Others were so passionate about the points they shared, that tears streamed down 
their faces as they expressed their feelings on a given topic. Whenever these occasions 
arose, the presenter would pause and pray for the affected person. 

The second phase of the ministry project focused on the perpetrators of abusive 
acts, and their series of seminars lasted from April 14-28, 2013. Unlike the females, the 
fifteen men who started the series attended all the seminars consistently. Before the first 
seminar started, the respondents completed the pre test survey, and repeated the process 
at the end of the three presentations. The first presentation captioned “The Biblical 
Response to Abuse,” analyzed Bible passages that discuss the abuse of women, and men 
were reminded that God hates abuse (see Appendix B). During the presentation, the 
respondents were in shock when they were told that 1 Pet. 3:7 states that the prayers of a 
husband can be hindered depending on how he treats his wife. 

The second seminar assessed the topic of “Clinical and Psychological Help for 
Abusers and the Social Justice Agency’s Response to Abusers.” Matters discussed 
included the reasons for which men are abusive, and the various agencies that provide 
help for abusers (see Appendix B). The third presentation captioned “Breaking the Cycle 


of Abuse and Staying Abuse Free,” provided the respondents with the requisite skills to 
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successfully overcome their abusive habits (see Appendix B). At the end of the seminars, 
the context associates assisted in the process of interviewing the participants. 

The third phase of the ministry project included a period of time dedicated to free 
professional counseling, for all the respondents who requested the services. A period of 
two months was set aside for these activities, lasting from May 5 to June 22, 2013. A 
total of four (4) females and one (1) male went through the process. Clients arranged their 
sessions with the counselors, who were all volunteers. 

The final part of the research project was the community impact march against all 
violent acts carried out against women. This was held on June 29, 2013. A total of sixty- 
seven females and forty-three males, participated in the activities. With the assistance of 
a marching band, the members of the church sang and walked throughout the community, 
issuing pamphlets addressing violence against women and children, and other religious 
materials. Throughout the entire march, banners and placards were carried by members of 
the group, sensitizing the community on the main purpose of the community impact. 

The march culminated at a shopping complex, where several community 
members joined the church members in a meeting in the town square. Messages were 
shared on the prevalence of violence against women, and a passionate appeal was made 
to end all forms of abuse against women. Symbolically, signatures were collected of 
individuals who pledged to be ambassadors, who will do everything possible to end all 
forms of violent acts carried out against women. As a clear signal to everyone that they 
are activists for the rights of women, the male focus group played an integral role in the 


organization and staging of the march. 
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Analysis of Data 
The data collected throughout the research project was garnered from the twelve 
questions on the pre and post test surveys, four questions from the interview and five 
narratives — four female respondents and one male respondent. The pre and post test 
surveys reveal several pieces of information that is worth documenting. The responses 


from the females will first be analyzed, followed by those collected from the males. 


Female Pre and Post Tests Results 

The sixteen female respondents answered twelve “yes” and “no” questions. In 
response to the first question, in both the pre and post tests, 100% of the participants 
agreed that violence against women is a serious issue in the Adventist Church. 

For question two, in the pre-test 100% indicated that the church is not doing 
enough to tackle the problem of violence against women. However, in the post-test, only 
68.75% maintained their stance; as 31.25% changed their minds and indicated that the 
church is doing enough to address the problem. 

In the pre-test, the third question had 43.75% agreeing that if women were to 
submit to their husbands as God desires, that there would be less spousal abuse. This 
number decreased to 25% after the post-test. This significant decrease could be due to the 
fact that the female respondents were of the view that most of their abusive experiences 
were not associated with the issue of not being submissive to their husbands. 

The pre-test result for question four revealed that 50% of the respondents believed 
that if they were to submit to their husbands as God desires, that God would give them 


the strength to endure the abuse. Nevertheless, the post-test showed a decrease with only 
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37.5% maintaining their original stance. The percentage decline may be based on the 
explanation given during the seminar presentations, that no form of abuse should be 
tolerated within a marriage. 

Based on the pre-test results for question five, 100% claimed that emotional abuse 
can be just as harmful as physical abuse. This figure slightly decreased to 93.75% in the 
post-test survey. 

A total of 81.25% of the pre-test respondents disagreed with question six, which 
suggested that as a Christian, a woman should be willing to accept a marriage in which 
some violence is present, rather than separating or divorcing. Following the post-test, 
there was a marginal increase to 87.5% disagreeing with the question. It is obvious that 
although the belief exists that marriage is for a lifetime and that divorce for any reason 
other than adultery is a sin, the participants acknowledged the fact that any form of abuse 
in a marriage is wrong, and that seeking help is of utmost importance. 

In response to question seven, in both the pre and post tests, 81.25% of the 
participants agreed that with education, the number of reported cases of violent acts 
against women will decrease. 

For question eight, the pre-test result revealed that 93.75% of the respondents 
indicated that they would talk to their pastor if they were victims of abuse. This value 
increased to 100% after the post-test. 

In the pre-test, question nine had 93.75% agreeing that if they knew of a woman 
being abused, they would report it. This number increased to 100% after the post-test. 

The pre-test result for question ten revealed that only 68.75% of the respondents 


knew where to report cases of violence against women. However, this number increased 
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dramatically to 100% after the post-test. This percentage increase could be credited to the 
seminar presentation that shared information on the various agencies that provide help for 
abused women. 

Based on the pre-test results for question eleven, 100% of the participants 
indicated that they would attend a support group at church for victims of violent acts 
against women, if they knew it was confidential. This figure slightly decreased to 93.75% 
in the post-test survey. 

A total of 93.75% of the pre-test respondents agreed with question twelve, that 
individuals would benefit greatly from a library at the church that is established to 
provide information on violence against women and how this problem can be eradicated. 
Following the post-test, there was a marginal increase to 100% of the respondents 


agreeing with the proposal. 


Male Pre and Post Test Results 

The fifteen male respondents answered twelve “yes” and “no” questions. In 
response to the first question on the pre-test survey, 73.33% of the participants agreed 
that violence against women is a serious issue in the Adventist Church. In the post-test, 
this number increased to 93.33%. 

For question two, in the pre-test 86.67% indicated that the church is not doing 
enough to tackle the problem of violence against women. However, in the post-test, only 
80% maintained their stance; as 6.67% changed their minds and indicated that the church 


is doing enough to address the problem. 
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In the pre-test, the third question had 73.33% agreeing that if women were to 
submit to their husbands as God desires, that there would be less spousal abuse. This 
number increased to 86.67% after the post-test. The change in percentage can be credited 
to the seminar presentation that focused on what the Bible teaches about “submission.” 
The males appeared to be of the view that more wives need to practice submission as 
illustrated in the Bible. 

The pre-test result for question four revealed that 66.67% of the respondents 
believed that if wives were to submit to their husbands as God desires, that God would 
give them the strength to endure the abuse. Nevertheless, the post-test showed a 
significant decrease with only 40% maintaining their original stance. This significant 
decrease could be as a result of the seminar presentation which made it clear that all 
forms of abuse are wrong; as a result there is no plausible excuse for abuse. 

Based on the pre-test results for question five, 93.33% claimed that emotional 
abuse can be just as harmful as physical abuse. This figure increased to 100% in the post- 
test survey. 

A total of 80% of the pre-test respondents disagreed with question six, which 
suggested that as a Christian, a woman should be willing to accept a marriage in which 
some violence is present, rather than separating or divorcing. Following the post-test, 
there was a noticeable increase to 86.67% disagreeing with the question. Like the 
females, the males are of the view that abuse in any form is wrong and should not be 


embraced in a matriage, without seeking help in addressing the problem. 
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In response to question seven, 80% of the participants agreed that with education, 
the number of reported cases of violent acts against women will decrease. The post-test 
results revealed an increase in 6.67%, totaling 86.67%. 

For question eight, there was no change between the pre and post test results. In 
both instances, 100% of the respondents indicated that they would talk to their pastor if 
they were abusers. 

For question nine, there was no difference in the results for the pre and post test 
results. In both instances, 93.33% indicated that if they knew of a woman being abused, 
they would report it. 

The pre-test result for question ten revealed that only 86.67% of the respondents 
knew where to report cases of violence against women. However, this number increased 
to 100% after the post-test. As it was with the females, the reason for this change in 
percentage could be as a result of information shared in the seminars listing the various 
entities that provide assistance for the victims of abuse. 

Based on the pre-test results for question eleven, 93.33% of the participants 
indicated that they would attend a support group at church for perpetrators of violent acts 
against women, if they knew it was confidential. This figure increased to 100% in the 
post-test survey. 

A total of 100% of the pre-test respondents agreed with question twelve, that 
individuals would benefit greatly from a library at the church that is established to 
provide information on violence against women and how this problem can be eradicated. 


There was no change in this total after the post-test was administered. 
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Interview Results 

At the end of the series of seminars for both focus groups, each participant was 
interviewed. The interview which was conducted by context associates consisted of four 
open-ended questions. The behavioral patterns and facial expressions of the respondents 
were also observed while answering the questions. For some questions, the total number 
of responses exceeded the actual number of respondents, due to the fact that several 
participants gave more than one response to each of the four interview questions. 
Question one asked the respondents to share the most important thing they have learnt 
during the series of seminars. The second question asked the participants to state what 
else can the church do to educate its members about violence against women. Question 
three required the respondents to share how their perspective about violence against 
women changed as a result of the seminars. Finally, question four elicited of the 
participants their feedback on what would happen to the church and community of Halse 
Hall, if the church were to be more vocal on the issue of violence against women. The 
verbatim responses were sorted and coded utilizing categories developed specifically for 


this research (See Appendix D). 


Narrative Results 
Following the two month period of professional counseling, the narratives were 
collected from the five respondents, including four (4) females and one (1) male. These 
were analyzed to ascertain the effect the counseling sessions had on them, and to what 


extent it assisted the females in the process of healing and the male in the process of 
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abandoning his abusive habit. In an effort to maintain accuracy, originality and clarity, 


the narratives were preserved in their original forms. 


Outcome 

The first finding that surfaced based upon the data analyzed is that with continued 
education about violence against women, the church and community will see a decrease 
in the number of reported cases of abusive acts against women. This point is 
substantiated by the fact that 81.25% of the female respondents and 86.67% of the male 
respondents agreed with this point when they answered question seven on the post-test 
survey. In addition, based on the responses given to interview question number four, both 
males and females agreed that less cases of abuse would occur if the church were to be 
more vocal on the issue. Furthermore, in female narrative number three, the respondent 
stated that ever since her husband participated in the series of seminars, where abuse is 
concermed, he has been displaying positive attitudinal changes. 

The second finding is that with education and counseling, female respondents 
broke their silence on the issue of violence against women. The responses given to 
question nine on the post test survey showed that all 100% of the women agreed on 
reporting all known cases of abuse against women. Interview question one which asked 
respondents to share the most important thing they have learnt from the seminars, had 
most of the females reporting that it assisted them in breaking their silence. In all four 
narratives, the females showed no signs of apprehension in sharing their story and how 


the seminars and counseling sessions positively impacted their lives. 
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The third discovery is that the seminars and counseling period, aided the victims 
in forgiving their abusers and starting the process of healing. The responses to post test 
survey question eleven, highlighted the fact that 93.75% of the female respondents agreed 
on attending a confidential support group, which would provide them with the necessary 
help they need in overcoming the negative effects of abuse. In the interviews conducted, 
most of the women in answering question three claimed they had made a decision to 
forgive their abusers, with others having expressed that the process of healing had begun. 
All this was further validated in the narratives, wherein, all four women stated that they 
have forgiven their abusers, and that healing has occurred, and that their lives are now 
returning to normalcy. 

The fourth finding is that perpetrators of abusive acts against women, resolved to 
break their habits of abuse. As a result, 100% of the men in the post test survey question 
eleven stated they would attend a support group that would aid in this process. 
Furthermore, in answering interview question three, most of the men reported that their 
perspective on female abuse has changed, and that they have made the resolution to 
change their abusive behavior. Also, in the only male narrative collected, the respondent 
shared how he arrived at the point of giving up his abusive habit. In addition, in female 
narrative number three, the respondent stated that her husband who participated in the 
series of seminars has shown strong evidence that he is overcoming his abusive habit. 

Fifthly, it was also discovered that the church still has a lot more work to do in 
sensitizing the church and community at large on violence against women. Based on the 
responses given on the post test survey to question two, 68.75% of the females and 80% 


of the males indicated that the Adventist Church is not doing enough about the issue. For 
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this reason, in answering question two in the interviews, majority of the respondents from 
both focus groups echoed the point that ongoing education in the form of seminars and 
workshops are needed. Also, in the narratives, since most of the participants are still 
going through the process of healing, it is important that they receive ongoing support 
from the church. 

The sixth finding is that pastors or religious leaders have an important role to play 
in the eradication of violence against women, but they must be individuals who are 
approachable, confidential, and have a genuine concern for both the victims and 
perpetrators of abuse. It is for this reason that in question eight on the post-test survey, all 
the female and male respondents stated that they would talk to their pastor about 
incidents of abuse. In addition, based on the responses given to interview question two, 
the respondents asked the leadership of the church to play an integral role in hosting 
ongoing education programs, counseling and prayer and fasting sessions. Furthermore, 
the narratives also mentioned the important role that their religious leader played in 


implementing the project and the positive impact it had on their lives. 


CHAPTER SIX 


RELFECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The primary objective of this ministry project was to address the problem of 
violence against women among the congregants of the Halse Hall Seventh-day Adventist 
Church. The hypothesis of the research was that through the intervention of religious, 
social and counseling practitioners that victims of violent acts leveled against women 
would break their silence, and begin the process of healing; and that men who perpetrate 
these acts would resolve to end their abusive habits. The sixteen females and fifteen 
males who participated in the study, attended three seminars, followed by a month of 
professional counseling for those who indicated the need, and culminated with a 
community impact march focused on bringing an end to violence against women. 

The analysis of data gathered through the use of pre and post test surveys, 
participant interviews and narratives have proven that with education and counseling, 
victims of violence against women broke their silence, forgave their abusers and being 
empowered, they commenced the process of healing. Coupled with this, the perpetrators 
of these abusive acts made the resolution to put an end to the practice of abusing women. 
This they demonstrated in the active role they played in the community march, which 
was geared at sensitizing members of their surrounding communities on the ills of 


violence against women, and the importance of eradicating this epidemic. Overall, the 
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participants were very cooperative, which greatly contributed to the successful outcome 
of the project. 

On the other hand, the project would have had a more far reaching impact on 
female participants if all who accessed the sessions were consistent in their attendance. 
Due to the fact that some women were inconsistent in their attendance, only those who 
were always present were included in the focus group. As a result, no data was collected 
from those who attended occasionally. In addition, in the event that this model was to be 
implemented elsewhere, rather than making the period for the counseling session 
optional, it should be made mandatory. This way, a reasonable number of narratives 
would be made available by both victims and perpetrators, resulting in a greater amount 
of data for proper analysis. This would negate the chance of only receiving one narrative 
from the male focus group, as was the case in the implementation of the project. 

Owing to the fact that this research was specific in its objectives, there are several 
other important post dissertation studies that have surfaced. Firstly, the findings reveal 
that there is much more work for the church to accomplish in addressing the issue of 
violence against women. Consequently, plans are in place for the implementation of 
additional programs that will target the youth. Young men will be taught how to identify 
and get help in addressing habits that if left unchecked will result in the abuse of women. 
Young women will be educated on the pitfalls and character defects they are to avoid 
when choosing a life partner. This will assist the church in operating a program that is 
more proactive in eradicating the issue of violence against women, rather than being 


reactive and merely ministering to victims and perpetrators. 
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Secondly, it is of utmost necessity that a library be established at the church that 
will include a wide variety of resources on the issue of violence against women. The 
material will cater to the needs of both victims and perpetrators of these acts. The books 
and articles will be drawn mainly from the list of books included in the literature review. 
Members of the church and other interested parties from the community will be asked to 
make donations to this project. The library will be made accessible to not only church 
members, but also to the wider community. 

Thirdly, the focus groups will continue to meet at set intervals, and will serve as a 
peer support group for other victims and perpetrators. The relationship already 
established with the social service agencies will be maintained, and these agencies will 
assist in this important process. This group would also serve as the ideal platform for the 
launch of a book club that would encourage the reading and discussion of current and 
pertinent literature on the issue of violence against women. In addition, the women and 
men’s ministries programs of the church will be further enhanced, to include addressing 
this important social problem. This will engender an atmosphere of openness, acceptance 
and safety, geared at allowing victims to break their silence and seek the help they need. 
This will not only result in a more caring church, but will also inevitably assist in the 
evangelism and church growth initiatives of the church. 

Fourthly, another goal to be obtained is the development of a bible lesson series 
that will address the issue of violence against women. This series will address the 
different types of abuse, and the various guidelines the bible provides in dealing with the 
issue. This initiative will assist church members in reexamining their theological beliefs 


and interpretation of scripture, which at times has been used to justify cases of abuse and 
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the view of women being subordinate to men. This will also assist them in gaining a 
proper understanding of the process of repentance and forgiveness. This is important, as 
this process is oftentimes rushed in an effort to safeguard the image of the church. 

Since the completion of the implementation of the ministry model, several 
opportunities have arisen for the project to be replicated in other places. A number of 
other churches and pastoral districts, upon hearing of the benefits derived from the 
program, have indicated that it is of utmost importance that this ministry model be 
reproduced in their area. Consequently, a schedule is being developed in an effort to 
fulfill these requests, which will result in a greater number of abused women being 
helped, and more men resolving to end their abusive practices. 

In concluding, engrained in the theological and biblical teachings of the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church is the view that violence against women is wrong. However, more 
work is needed in safeguarding the dignity and worth of each woman, while decrying all 
forms of sexual, emotional and physical abuse to which women are subjected. 
Perpetrators are to be held accountable, and the abused and victimized are to be assisted 
in their process of healing. As the research has rightly highlighted, a continued 
partnership between religious and social service agencies and an intentional educational 
program will continue to reap major success in eradicating the problem of violence 


against women. 
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Project Timeline 


February 9 — June 29, 2013 





February 09 


Abuse Emphasis Day Sermon 





February 10 — March 9 


Sign up for participants in Ministry Project 








March 10 e Topic #1: “The Biblical Response to Violence Against 
Seminar | for Victims of Women” 
Abuse begins Presenter: Pastor Rodney Palmer 
e Administer Pre-Test Survey 
March 17 e Seminar #2: “Clinical and Psychological Help for 


Seminar 2 for Victims of 
Abuse 


Abused Females and the Social Justice Agency’s 
Response to Female Abuse” 
Presenter: Mr. Hopeton Moving 





March 24 
Seminar 3 for Victims of 
Abuse 


Seminar #3: “Moving On: Healing and Forgiveness and 
Empowering the Abused: Living a Normal Life Again” 
Presenter: | Mrs. Yvonne Campbell 

Administer Post-Test Survey and Conduct interviews 
with participants 





April 14 

Seminar | for 
Perpetrators of Abusive 
Acts begins 


Topic #1: “The Biblical Response to Abuse” 
Presenter: Pastor Rodney Palmer 
Administer Pre-Test Survey 





April 21 

Seminar 2 for 
Perpetrators of Abusive 
Acts 


Seminar #2: “Clinical and Psychological Help for 
Abusers and the Social Justice Agency’s Response to 
Abusers” 

Presenter: _ Pastor Roy Dennis 





April 28 

Seminar 3 for 
Perpetrators of Abusive 
Acts 


Seminar #3: “Breaking the Cycle of Abuse and Staying 
Abuse Free” 

Presenter: Mr. Hopeton Moving 

Administer Post-Test Survey and Conduct interviews 
with participants 





May 5 — June 22 


Ongoing Professional Counseling Sessions for 
participants who desire these services 











June 29 e Abuse Prevention Community Impact March 
e Have representatives from CISOCA, Women’s Affairs, 
etc. 
June 29 e Collect anonymous Narratives from participants who 





went through the counseling process. 
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Y sy The Seucuth- day redveutiot Chench 
lem Halse Hall, Clarendon 


74 Minittuy to Abused 
Women and Wen whe rtbuse 


February 10 - April 28, 2013 
(Seminars are held only on Sundays at 3:00 p.m.) 
At the Seventh-day Adventist Church 
Halse Hall, Clarendon 


Schedule of Activities: 


February 9 Programme Launch 
February 10 - March 9 Sign-up Period 

March 10 - 24 Ministry to Abused Women 
April 14— 28 Ministry to Men Who Abuse 
May 5 - June 22 Free Professional Counseling 
June 29 Community Impact March 











Violette Againstwomen 
: s : 
is an,jéveryday reality 


CW 


AND 
FOREVER 


Before its too late’ 


Enditnow... 
Adventists Say NO to Violence Against Women 
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Sermon 
Topic: Tamar: Giving Voice to the Voiceless 
Scripture: 2 Samuel 13:1-22 


I want to share with you the story of Tamar. I want to tell this story because it mirrors the 
stories many of us have heard from those who have felt the bitter sting of sexism and the 
powerlessness of abuse. Her story is like the stories of too many of us. Not surprisingly, 
we don't like to tell stories like this. But the silence of these stories creates an atmosphere 
where abuse festers and continues unchallenged. We need to come clean about the fact 
that this is our story as a society, even as people of faith. The truth is that sexual, 
emotional, physical, spiritual abuse happens in all kinds of families... None is immune to 
it! 


This is the story of Tamar... A story of love and hate; lust and disgust; conceit and deceit; 
potency and impotence; parricide and fratricide. A story of beauty and the beast; a story 
of fathers and sons; a story of reaping what you sow- of fathers eating sour grapes and 
the children's teeth being set on edge; a story of what goes around comes around. It is the 
story of Absalom, son of David. It is the story of Amnon, son of David. It is the story of 
Jonadab, nephew of David, cousin to the house of Jesse. 


2 Samuel 13 is a story of the house of David! We are ushered into the family—into the 
innermost recesses of the palace. This is a story about a family: a family torn, a family 
shamed, a family debauched, a family divided. This is the story of Tamar... 


According to the Bible... Tamar was no ordinary woman. She was a princess. She was the 
daughter of David, the King of Israel. The Bible tells us that she was young and beautiful. 
The story also tells us that she was wise and courageous, a sharp contrast to the ugliness 
of her brothers and her father. She had everything going for her in terms of worldly 
status, as much as a woman could, that is. In spite of the glass ceiling of patriarchy, she 
had position, wealth and influence. What was working against her was a family that did 
not care about her. Tamar's family, you see was more interested in saving face for the 
male sons of David, than they were about the dignity of Tamar. It is important to tell 
Tamar's story because, again, her story belongs to many people who are the victims of 
incest and rape. 


King David had many wives and many children as was the custom in the Holy Land 3000 
years ago. The two oldest sons were in a struggle for power. Both wanted David’s throne, 
and both would stop at nothing to get what they wanted. Amnon was the eldest and 
therefore the apple of David’s eye. His younger brother Absalom hated Amnon, but dared 
not risk his father's favor by doing anything against Amnon. Absalom was savvy and 
even corrupt in his pursuit of power. The greed and arrogance of Amnon and Absalom 
brought both of them to an early death. I tell all of this as a way to set the stage for what 
happened to Tamar. 
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Amnon’s mother was named Ahinoam. Absalom and Tamar's mother was named 
Maachah. Since they shared David as their common father, they were family. Tamar was 
Absalom’s full sister and Amnon’s half-sister. Now, Amnon fell in love with Tamar. The 
Bible says he fell in love, but it was more like he fell in lust for her. And the truth of the 
matter is that many of us still confuse lust with love. Survivors of incest confuse sex with 
love, since sex is seen through the immature eyes of a child as a way to earn the love of a 
certain family member. But, True love, according to M. Scott Peck in his book, The Road 
Less Traveled, is the commitment to your partner's spiritual growth. 


Lust has a lot more to do with hormones than it has to do with love or respect. Lust is 
also not always shared by the object of the lust. For when lust combines with arrogance, 
shame and the need for power, the result is often rape. Amnon was so in lust with Tamar 
that he made himself ill. She was a virgin and his half-sister and it seemed to him that he 
could do nothing about his lust but fantasize. But where there is a will there is a way. 
Where there is power and disrespect for another, there is the abuse of power and the 
creation of a victim. Amnon had a scoundrel of a friend by the name of Jonadab who 
devised a cruel plan so that Amnon could have his way with Tamar. Jonadab told Amnon 
to act like he was sick and ask to have Tamar come to take care of him. “Then,” he said, 
“You can have your way with her.” And the truth is that there are plenty of Amnons and 
Jonadabs around even today... 


Tamar came to take care of her supposedly sick half-brother. Amnon fantasized as he 
watched her make cakes for him. When the cakes were ready, he refused to eat the food. 
He sent everyone out of his bed chamber except for Tamar. He said to her, “Bring the 
food into the chamber, so that I may eat from your hand” (2 Sam. 13:9). 


You know what happened next. When Tamar came into the bed chamber, Amnon 
grabbed her and said, “Come lie with me, my sister.” But she said, “NO!” And the last 
time I checked, any sexual contact that happens after someone has said “no” is 
considered rape. Very clearly she said, “No, my brother, do not force me; for such a thing 
is not done in Israel; do not do anything so vile!” (13:12). Tamar did not want this to 
happen. She had trusted him, and now he was about to violate her. So Tamar fought back. 
She struggled with all of her power to maintain her composure and her pride. She even 
thought up a plan of her own. She told him, “Speak to the King; for he will not withhold 
me from you” (13:13). 


In those days, it was not uncommon to marry your own half-sister, but only with the 
permission of her father. If Amnon could simply ask David for Tamar's hand in marriage, 
he could have her. 


Tamar saw the writing on the wall. She knew that Amnon was going to have his way with 
her. And so, all she asked of him was to provide her with a shred of dignity. But 
remember, Tamar not only represented his sexual lust but also his lust for power. To 
shame Tamar would also shame Absalom, her brother, his nemesis. Tamar was an 
innocent pawn in this sibling rivalry; a victim of Amnon’s injustice. 
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Amnon did not listen to her. He was stronger than she, and he raped her. And as soon as 
he had finished, the Bible says that Amnon was “seized with great loathing for her. 
Indeed his loathing was even greater than the lust he had felt for her” (13:15). Amnon got 
what he wanted, and now could care less about Tamar. You can see that his interest in her 
was not love, but lust. Amnon told her to get out. But Tamar was a courageous woman 
who would not shed her dignity. She pleaded with Amnon, “This wrong in sending me 
away is greater than the other that you did to me” (13:17). He would not listen to her and 
said, “Get this out of my presence and bolt the door.” In most translations, verse 17 is 
translated, “Get this woman out of here.” But in the original Hebrew, Amnon says, “Get 
this out of here.” Tamar, the supposed object of his love, was no longer even viewed as a 
person in his eyes! 


Tamar was adored as a virgin with a long-sleeved robe. She tore the sleeves off her 
robe, put ashes on her head and went away crying. She had lost her dignity and her 
power. A woman, who had been involved in an incident of incest, according to Leviticus 
18 and 19, was to be punished. Tamar’s punishment was to remain barren for the rest of 
her life. In a society in which a woman's worth was measured by how many sons she 
could bare, this served to make her a non-person in most people’s eyes. The Bible says 
that she spent the rest of her years lonely and desolate. 


But that is not where the story ends. Tamar’s brother Absalom asked her what had 
happened, even though he already suspected that Amnon had violated her. Absalom 
heightened her shame by saying, “Be quiet for now, my sister; he is your brother; do not 
take this to heart” (13:20). Like Job’s so-called friends, like our culture’s minimizing of 
violence against women, Absalom all but said to his violated sister, “Don't worry so 
much.” “It isn’t so bad.” “Boys will be boys.” “He is your brother after all, it’s not like he 
was a stranger.” “Too bad you are so good-looking, maybe this wouldn't have happened 
to you if you were uglier.” 


King David heard of this and he was furious, but he would not punish Amnon, because he 
loved him. When David heard it, he was angry. David was very angry... but David did 
nothing. Because of his own adulterous actions or sexual sin with Bathsheba, he was not 
able to reprimand Amnon. 


My friends, is it that you life is so clean, that when you see injustices, like the priest and 
the Levite in the story of the Good Samaritan, you simply pass by on the other side? Or is 
it that because your own life is so messy, you are not able to reprimand others for their 
bad practices and acts of injustice leveled against our women and children? 


David should have reprimanded his son, but did not... And felt that he could not... 
Because when both cases are compared, there are striking similarities... Did David gaze 
upon the beauty of a woman forbidden him? So does Amnon! Did David scheme to take 
her, to violate her sexually? So does Amnon! Did David devise a scheme of deceit to 
trick innocent and unassuming Uriah, the Hittite? So does Amnon! Did David murder the 
loyal Uriah? So does Absalom murder Amnon! Did David have his henchman, Joab, do 
his dirty work? So Absalom has his servants do his! 
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The circle which David has drawn with Bathsheba has been drawn within his own house. 
“Thus says the Lord... the sword will never depart from your house... I will raise up evil 
against you from your own household. I will even take your wives before your eyes and 
give them to your companion... You did it secretly, but I will do this thing before all 
Israel” (2 Sam. 12:10-12). 


The Bible tells us that because of all this, David did not remove Tamar’s shame, either. 
My brothers and sisters, we cannot be like David, and keep silent when abuse and 
victimization of our women and children is occurring... And I must also be balanced, 
because there are also times when men are the victims of abuse... It is still true, that “the 
only necessity for the triumph of evil is for good men to do nothing” (Edmund Burke). 


The fact is that Tamar was abused by Amnon by his raping her. Tamar was abused by 
Absalom by his not listening to her cries of pain. Tamar was abused by David by his 
silence in the face of family violence. Tamar was abused by a society which said that a 
man can get away with rape and a woman who is an innocent victim must bear the shame 
and disgrace for the rest of her life. Tamar was abused by a religion which supported all 
of the men and ignored the women. And the scariest part of all of this is that three 
thousand years later it is still happening. I hear countless stories of people who have been 
violated by family or friends, who were blamed and eventually scarred by the trauma of 
the experience and the desire of the men or the society, or the family, or the church to 
keep silent. 


Tamar’s witness to us today says that she too was an innocent victim. And if we are true 
to our faith which is a faith of love and justice, then we must say that Tamar’s violation 
and the violation of countless other Tamars was not part of God’s plan. God’s plan is that 
we must learn from these stories of pain and suffering and make sure they do not happen 
again. Think what would happen if all of the churches in this world committed 
themselves to believing that we must not make any more Tamars in this world. 


We must not make any more innocent victims of our senseless desires for power. We 
follow a God who has not forgotten the Tamars of this world. We follow a God who is 
furious with us for settling for a world in which rape and murder and injustice and apathy 
can reign supreme. We follow a God who says that our churches must be places of hope 
and refuge, asylums, sanctuaries from the evils of the world, places where we can confess 
our sins and garner strength for the journey which is ahead of us. The God whom we 
follow is the God of Tamar. God is a God who looks to the outcast with compassion. 

So, today, we break the silence of Tamar. Today, we feel the pain. Today, we commit our 
lives to the good news to such an extent that we will not permit this evil to happen again. 
May our life together in a community of faith be one in which we can hear the cries of a 
sister in pain and disgrace. May we provide the hope, the acceptance and all the love we 
can give. May we never settle for silence in the face of abuse. 


Instead, may the telling of these stories break down the walls of sexism, the walls of 
abuse, the walls of misogyny, the walls of injustice, and make room for us to one day live 
in peace and love. As a church, I believe the gospel calls us to affirm the dignity and 
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worth of each human being and decry all forms of physical, sexual, and emotional abuse 
and family violence. Identify abuse and violent behaviors for what they are. Recognize 
the global extent of this problem and the serious, long-term effects upon the lives of all 
involved. Break the silence and create an atmosphere in which secrets can be told and 
help can be found. Identify the full range of resources available and assist victims, 
abusers, and their families in accessing these resources. Hold abusers accountable for 
their actions. Address the spiritual questions confronting abused persons. Strengthen 
families and make our homes citadels of love, hope and happiness. It is for this reason 
that the Seventh-day Adventist Church launched its enditnow campaign, which is a fight 
against cases of violence and amuse against women... 


“Ts there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why then is there no healing for 
the wound of my people?” (Jer. 8:22) 


There is a balm in Gilead, To make the wounded whole 
There is a balm in Gilead, To heal the sin-sick soul 


Sometimes I feel discouraged, And think my work’s in vain 
But then the Holy Spirit, Revives my soul again 


Don’t ever feel discouraged, For Jesus is your friend 
And if you lack of knowledge, He’ll ne’er refuse to lend 


If you cannot preach like Peter, If you cannot pray like Paul 
You can tell the love of Jesus, And say, “He died for all.” 


Amen. 


N.B. Excerpts borrowed from the original sermon “The Abuse of Tamar,” preached by 
the Rev. Douglas M. Donley, March 2003. 
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Seminar Presentation One used for Both Victims and Perpetrators 
“The Biblical Response to Violence Against Women” 
Presenter: Pastor Rodney Palmer 


Professor Phyllis Trible in her book, The Texts of Terror, focuses on four variations upon 
the theme of terror in the Bible. By combining the discipline of literary criticism with the 
hermeneutics of feminism, she reinterprets the tragic stories of four women in ancient 
Israel: Hagar (Genesis 16 & 21), Tamar (2 Samuel 13:1-22), an unnamed concubine 
(Judges 19:1-30), and the daughter of Jephthah (Judges 11:29-40). In highlighting the 
silence, absence, and opposition of God, as well as human cruelty, 


Activity: Discuss the Story of the Levite and his concubine (Judges 19) 


Role of Religion in dealing with Violence against Women 
1. Faith is fundamental to ending violence against women. 
2. Religion can either be a roadblock or a resource to ending violence. 
3. As aresource, it encourages women to resist mistreatment. 
4. Asaroadblock, its misinterpretation can contribute to the victim’s self-blame and 
suffering and to the abuser’s rationalizations. 


The goal of all church programs dealing with abuse should focus on: 
1. Safety for victims 
2. Accountability for abusers 
3. Restoration of relationships (if possible) 


Based upon the Bible, the church is required to take a side, meaning: 
e To not abandon the victim/survivor; 
e To not accept the abuser’s behavior; 
e To seek justice for the victim/survivor 
e And repentance for the abuser. 


The church is to make justice-making its work: 

e Justice-making is the theological and ethical context for the response to the 
victim/survivor, the perpetrator and the faith group or congregation. 

e Instanding up for justice, the church has an important role in encouraging the 
processes of truth-telling, acknowledgement, compassion, protecting the 
vulnerable, accountability, restitution and vindication. 

e To recognize and address gender based violence is part of our analysis and should 
be part of our strategy for response. 

e The role of the faith leader is naming the unmentionable sins. 


The dilemma Abuse creates: 
1. Abused women often say, “I can't leave this relationship. The Bible says it would 
be wrong.” 
2. Abusive men often say: “The Bible says my wife should be submissive to me.” 
They take the biblical text and distort it to support their right to batter. 
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Ways in which the Bible has been abused to justify Abuse: 


1. 


“Turning the other cheek...” 

Matt. 5:39 has also been used to condone acceptance of abuse: “If anyone strikes 
you on the right cheek, turn the other also...” 

“Turning the other cheek” allowed the person being hit to declare their equality 
with the person hitting them. 


“Bearing the Cross...” 

Another difficult passage has been Jesus’ call to his followers to “deny 
themselves and take up their cross.” (Mark 8:34-37) 

Jesus’ invitation to “take up the cross” is not a call for us to be passive, but to 
work courageously for justice and peace as he did. 


“Submission and Headship...” 

Passages such as Eph. 5:21-33, Col. 3:18-19, and 1 Pet. 3:1-7 are often used to 
justify violence against women, as they call for a wife to submit to her husband. 
Christ loved selflessly and this is the type of love relationship this passage teaches 
for marriage partners. 


“Repentance and Forgiveness...” 

Texts such as Col. 3:13 and Matt. 6:15 are used to urge the offended person to 
forgive. 

In Luke 17:3, Jesus teaches that repentance must precede forgiveness. 

Ezek. 18:30-32 makes it clear that repentance involves getting ‘a new heart.’ 
The survivor may never trust the offender enough to renew the relationship. 


“Divorce...” 

Mal. 2:13-16 mentions that God “hates divorce.” 

The focus of this passage is on husbands who mistreat their wives and are 
unfaithful to them. 

This passage emphasizes God’s displeasure with unfaithfulness and violence. 

“A separation or divorce that results from factors such as physical violence or in 
which “unfaithfulness to the marriage vow” (adultery, fornication, sexual 
perversions, including incest, child sexual abuse, and homosexual practices) is not 
involved does not give either one the scriptural right to remarry, unless in the 
meantime the other party has remarried, committed adultery or fornication, or 
died.” (SDA Church Manual, 153) 


Correct teachings of the Bible about Abuse: 


1. 


Salvation from Oppression and Violence... 

In Luke 4:18, Jesus declared his mission, passed on to us: to bring release to the 
captives, sight to the blind and freedom to those who are oppressed. 

Passages such as Psalms 40, 55 and 57, and Isa. 43:1-7, provide comfort to those 
victimized by violence, as they speak of God’s presence in the midst of pain, and 
God's desire to rescue us from harm. 
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The early church clearly expressed a desire for people to live in justice and 
harmony, and gave careful instruction on how to live together peaceably. See 
especially Gal. 5:22-26, Eph. 4:1-6; 6:4, Phil. 2:3-11 and Col. 3:12-17. 


Seventh-day Adventist Church’s Statement on Female Violence: 


“Seventh-day Adventists affirm the dignity and worth of each human being and 
decry all forms of physical, sexual and emotional abuse and family violence. We 
recognize the global extent of this problem and the serious, long-term effects 
upon the lives of all involved. We believe that Christians must respond to abuse 
and family violence both within the church and in the community. 

We take seriously reports of abuse and violence and have highlighted these issues 
for discussion at this international assembly. We believe that to remain indifferent 
and unresponsive is to condone, perpetuate, and potentially extend such behavior. 
We accept our responsibility to cooperate with other professional services, to 
listen and care for those suffering from abuse and family violence, to highlight the 
injustices, and to speak out in defense of victims. 

We will help persons in need to identify and access the range of available 
professional services. When changed attitudes and behavior open possibilities for 
forgiveness and new beginnings, we will provide a ministry of reconciliation. We 
will assist families in grief over relationships that cannot be restored. 

We will address the spiritual questions confronting abused persons, seeking to 
understand the origins of abuse and family violence and developing better ways of 
preventing the recurring cycle.” 


Did you know? 


“Husbands, in the same way be considerate as you live with your wives, and treat 
them with respect as the weaker partner and as heirs with you of the gracious gift 
of life, so that nothing will hinder your prayers.” (1 Pet. 3:7) 
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Seminar Presentation Two used for Victims 
“Clinical and Psychological Help for Abused Females and the Social Justice 
Agency’s Response to Female Abuse” 
Presenter: Mr. Hopeton Moving, Licensed Professional Counselor 


Scenario: 

Husband returns home and the wife has pizza for dinner. He gets very angry and shouts, 
“Pizza, pizza! You expect me to eat pizza after working so hard all day? All day you 
were at home, what were you doing? Nothing as usual!” 

“Don’t yell at me?” she pleads. 

“Don’t yell at you, what do you want me to do?” Maybe this! And he slaps her again and 
again pushing her against the stove. Pots fall, dishes fall and break. 

Meanwhile five year old Jose trembles in fear. He screams. He is very sad. This is not the 
first time he is witnessing abuse. 

What should this woman do to get help and healing? 


Reality: 
We are living in a violent world! 
a) Violence is present in music, the news, TV Shows, and even in the seemingly 
“innocent” Children’s cartoons. 
b) Unfortunately, domestic violence is not only present in the world. It is also 
present in our church! 


Effects: 
Domestic violence has far reaching effects. Some of these are: 
a) Injuries, depression, living in constant fear, low self esteem 
b) Difficulty in obtaining, maintaining and adjusting to employment 
c) Divorce accompanied by court fights regarding custody of children, alimony 
d) Death by suicide or homicide 
e) Children grow up and become abusers or marry abusers and continue the vicious 
cycle! 


Causes: 
Why is violence so prevalent in our homes today? Some of the reasons are: 
a) Low status of women (self-esteem) 
b) A way to resolve conflicts 
c) Physical dominance. Husbands are usually stronger than wives physically. 
d) Lack of accountability. The spouse is accountable to no one for violent behavior 
e) Laws are not enforced. The law against domestic violence is not enforced. Some 
escape with light penalties 
f) Misuse of Scripture 


Options: 

In marriages today there are two types of relationships. One has the motto, “To have and 
to hit” and the other “To have and to hold” tenderly and lovingly. How can one change 
from hurting to healing? Here are three keys. 
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Key # 1: Understand the Nature of Domestic Violence 


1. Family violence is an assault. It is an assault of any kind that is committed by a 
person or persons against another within a family—amarried, related, cohabiting, 
separated or divorced. It can take various forms. 
a) Physical. Hitting, slapping, kicking, beating, choking 
b) Sexual. Demanding sex as a right in sickness or health, tired or not; taking sex by 
force; or perpetually withholding sex from spouse. 
c) Economic. Withholding money or giving money as a reward for pleasing spouse. 
d) Emotional. Criticism, name calling by either parent or child. “I regret marrying 
you, you are too fat or too skinny, not good enough for me, and I wish you were 
never born.” 
e) Spiritual. Using scripture to maintain authority e.g. Wife subject to husband as 
head of the home or you should always forgive me. 


2. Domestic violence is selective 
It is selective in the sense that 
a) Itis done only at home. It also selects the place in the home—usually in the 
bedroom, bathroom or kitchen 
b) Profession often determines methodology. For example, psychologists abuse 
mentally/emotionally, doctors — physically, religious persons - spiritually. It is 
obvious that family violence is blind to age, social status, race, color, culture and 
religion 


3. Domestic violence is predictable 

Family abuse continues to occur because we allow it. We lack information and fail to 
address it intentionally. We live in a violent world. It is reflected in the music, the news, 
TV shows, and even in the seemingly “innocent” children’s cartoons. 


It is important to know that there is a cycle to violent behavior. This cycle has three 
distinct phases 


Phase 1: Tension building. In this phase tension builds due to a variety of causes— 
medical problems, family structure, number of children in the home, extended family 
members living in the home, step children, loss of job, death etc. Minor abuse may occur, 
and the victim may try unsuccessfully to calm the abuser. 


Phase 2: The battering incident. This is usually the shortest phase, because there is only 
so much battering that a person can take. It is often in this phase that homicide occurs. 


Phase 3: The “honeymoon phase” because after the battering takes place, there is a 
show of sorrow, request for forgiveness, and the making of promises. The victim 
forgives, accepts all show of repentance and calm is restored. 

However the situation in the home is not changed. If the conflict has not been resolved 
the cycle is repeated. Unfortunately the pattern is set. 
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Key # 2: Remove the Barriers to Peace and Healing 
Why do women stay in abusive relationships? Here are some reasons 
1. Women say: 
a) No choice: “I cannot make it on my own. I have neither skills nor education to get 
a job.” 
b) Love: “I love him very much.” This is one of the strongest barriers to remove.” 
c) Good provider: “He goes out to work every day and provides adequately for the 
family.” 
d) Children: “Children might suffer emotionally without a father. Children need a 
father in the home.” 
e) Social status: “I miss socializing with his professional friends.” 
f) Threats: “If you ever try to leave me I will find you and kill you!” 
g) Loneliness: “I need someone to talk with me.” 
h) Other people’s opinions: “My mother said if I’d only clean the house and fix 
myself up and love him more he wouldn’t hurt me.” 
i) Denial: “There’s nothing wrong here. I just expected too much out of life. 
Nobody is perfect.” 


Key #3: The Victim Should Take Action and Experience Healing 
This requires three steps: 


Step A: Confront the Abusive Spouse 
1. Break the silence! In atime of peace, confront the abuser and talk about the 
problem 
2. Use good communication skills. 
a. State the problem 
b. Express your feelings 
c. Tell your wants 
d. Use “I” Statements 
3. Memorize the text! Col. 4:6 “Let your speech always be with grace, seasoned 
with salt, that you may know how you ought to answer each one.” 


Step B: If Necessary, Have a Temporary Separation 
1. Ifthe abuse persists, seek a place of safety. 
2. Conform to the laws of your country on this issue 
3. This provides for: 
a. Safety of spouse and children 
b. Opportunity for abuser to realize the problem and get help. 


Step C: Get Support 
1. Create a support system- person or persons you can trust and with whom you can 
speak. 
2. Get help from a Christian therapist 
3. Woman Incorporated (Woman Inc.): 
The issues addressed by Women Inc. include rape, incest, domestic violence, 
domestic crisis and sexual harassment. Its Crisis Center for Women offers crisis 
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counseling, referral services and a 24 hour hot line. Its Crisis Shelter offers short 
term shelter to battered women 

The Bureau of Women’s Affairs: 

Addresses problems associated with high rates of unemployment, violence against 
women in various forms such as spousal abuse, rape, incest and sexual 
harassment. 

Centre for the Investigation of Sexual Offences and Child Abuse (CISOCA): 

This is a branch of the Jamaica Constabulary Force. Its objectives are to create an 
atmosphere which will encourage victims to report incidents of sexual offences 
and child abuse; to ensure efficient and effective investigation into allegations of 
abuse; to enhance the rehabilitation of victims through counseling and therapy 
and to conduct public education programs on Sexual Offences and Child Abuse. 
Sistren Theatre Collective: 

Operates a multi-faceted popular education program that aims to analyze the 
situation of women in Jamaica, increase the awareness of gender issues, assist in 
the building of regional networks, encourage grassroots cultural expressions, and 
equip other grassroots agencies to campaign effectively for social change. 

The Women’s Resource and Outreach Centre Limited (WROC): 

Organization aims to provide holistic services and programs that promote gender 
equality and the empowerment of women and youth. These services and programs 
are rooted in the attainment of women’s rights as described in the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW) as 
well as the achievement of the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs), to which 
Jamaica is a signatory. 

Women’s Media Watch Jamaica: 

Its ministry is aimed at reducing gender-based violence in the media and in 
society in order to achieve balanced gender relations and gender equality. 

Local Police Station 
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Seminar Presentation Three Used for Victims 
“Moving On: Healing and Forgiveness and Empowering the Abused: Living a 
Normal Life Again” 
Presenter: Mrs. Yvonne Campbell, Social Service Worker 


Introduction: 

Healing from abuse is a hard process for each individual. It takes time to heal from abuse 
regardless of whether it happened just once or repeatedly overtime. Women often get out of one 
abusive relationship and usually get right into another abusive relationship. 


The Process of Healing: 

It is important for victims of abuse to be alone for a while in order to help themselves by dealing 
with the issues. It is good for them to be alone for a little while without being in a relationship. It 
is important for them to realize that they can function without a partner. A romance relationship 
isn’t a scale of their self worth. It is possible for them to take care of themselves. 


To recover from domestic violence, the survivor must: 

e Stop blaming herself for what has happened — take responsibility for present and future 
choices. 

e Stop isolating herself — reconnect with people in order to build a support network. 

e Stop denying and minimizing feelings — she should learn how to understand and express 
herself with the help of a therapist. 

e Stop identifying herself as a victim— take control of her life by joining a survivors’ 
support group. 

e Stop the cycle of abuse — get herself and her children counseling to help heal 
psychological wounds and to learn healthy ways to function in the world. 


Make a concerted effort to experience God’s Healing: 
1. Remember that God understands your pain because He suffered pain at Calvary. 
2. He has promised to be your Comforter (John 14:16-18) 
3. He stands ready to give you His inner peace and healing today and every day. 
4. Jer. 17:14 says, “Heal me O God and I shall be healed; Save me and I shall be saved, for 
you are my praise.” 


The Process of Forgiveness: 

Many survivors recovering from abuse, including physical, emotional, and sexual abuse 
as well as neglect, rejection, and abandonment, often wrestle with the conflicting senses 
of a longing to forgive versus not feeling forgiving. Many times, survivors feel a 
responsibility or a social pressure to forgive even when they have not healed sufficiently 
for that step to have an emotionally healthy outcome. All too often, well-intentioned 
friends and relatives ask individuals to forgive and forget. Survivors of family abuse 
often succumb to this pressure and embark on a path of superficial forgiveness that does 
not honor the depth of the injury or enable authentic healing and forgiveness. 


Steps to Forgiveness: 
Follow the thirteen Steps to Forgiving Others as illustrated in Appendix B of Dr. Charles 
Stanley’s book entitled, The Gift of Forgiveness. 
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1. Understand that forgiveness is not: Justifying, understanding, or explaining why 
the person acted toward you as he or she did. Just forgetting about the offense and 
trusting time to take care of it. Asking God to forgive the person who hurt you. 
Asking God to forgive you for being angry or resentful against the person who 
offended you. Denying that you were really hurt; after all there are others who 
have suffered more. 

2. Understand that it is often unwise to forgive face to face. This tends to make the 

other person feel “put down” and make you look holier-than-thou. 

Select a time and place when you can be alone for a season of time. 

4. Pray and ask the Holy Spirit to bring to your mind all the people you need to 
forgive and the events you need to forgive them for. 

5. Make a list of everything the Holy Spirit brings to your mind, even if it seems 
trivial to you. (Do not rush through this step: allow the Holy Spirit all the time He 
needs to speak to you.) 

6. Take two chairs and arrange them facing each other. Seat yourself in one of the 
chairs. 

7. Imagine that the first person on your list is sitting in the other chair. Disclose 
everything you can remember that the person has done to hurt you. Do not hold 
back the tears or the emotions that accompany the confessions. 

8. Choose by an act of your will to forgive that person once and for all time. You 
may not feel like being forgiving. That’s all right. Just do it and the feelings will 
follow. God will take care of that. Do not doubt what you have done is real and 
valid. 

9. Release the person from the debt you feel is owed you for the offense. Say, “You 
are free and forgiven.” 

10. If the person is still a part of your life, now is a good time to accept the individual 
without wanting to change aspects of their personality or behavior. 

11. Thank the Lord for using each person as a tool in your life to deepen your insight 
into His grace and conforming you to the image of His Son. 

12. Pray. This is a suggested prayer to pray as you “talk” to each person: Because I 
am forgiven and accepted by Christ, I can now forgive and accept you, 

, unconditionally in Christ. I choose now to forgive you, 

, no matter what you did to me. I release you from the hurts (take 
time to name the hurts), and you are no longer accountable to me for them. You 
are free. 

13. When you have finished praying through the hurts you have suffered, pray this 
prayer of faith: “Lord Jesus, by faith, I receive Your unconditional love and 
acceptance in the place of this hurt, and I trust You to meet all my needs, I take 
authority over the Enemy, and in the name of Jesus, I take back the ground I have 
allowed Satan to gain in my life because of my attitude toward 
Right now I give this ground back to the Lord Jesus Christ to whom it rightfully 
belongs.” 


1oS) 











Not forgiving someone else and can: 
e Rob you of your power and strip you of your dignity. 
e Keep you trapped in anger, indignation and resentment. 
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Make you feel helpless, stuck and frustrated. 
Harm you physically or emotionally. 
Stop you from enjoying relationships or enjoying your accomplishments. 


On the other hand, forgiving others can: 


Free, heal, nurture and release you. 


e Fill you with lightness, compassion and good will. 
e Ennoble, empower and enliven you. 
e Bring you closer to God or goodness. 
e Refresh, reward and renew you. 
Conclusion: 


The emotional process of healing from an abusive relationship can indeed be a tough 

process, but once she gets through it, she will be a better and stronger woman because of 
it. A woman that doesn’t allow the experience of domestic violence to rob her of her self- 
esteem, self-confidence, and hope for future cannot be the victim anymore, but the victor. 
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Seminar Presentation Two used for Perpetrators 
“Clinical and Psychological Help for Abusers and the Social Justice Agency’s 
Response to Abusers” 
Presenter: Pastor Roy Dennis, Clinical Psychologist and Professional Counselor 


Reality: 
We are living in a violent world! 
a. Violence is present in music, the news, TV Shows, and even in the seemingly 
“imnocent” Children’s cartoons. 
b. Unfortunately, domestic violence is not only present in the world. It is also 
present in our church! 


Effects: 
Domestic violence has far reaching effects. Some of these are: 


a. Injuries, depression, living in constant fear, low self esteem 
b. Difficulty in obtaining, maintaining and adjusting to employment 
c. Divorce accompanied by court fights regarding custody of children, alimony 
d. Death by suicide or homicide 
e. Children grow up and become abusers or marry abusers and continue the vicious 
cycle! 
Causes: 


Why is violence so prevalent in our homes today? Some of the reasons are: 

Low status of women (self-esteem) 

A way to resolve conflicts 

Physical dominance. Husbands are usually stronger than wives physically. 

Lack of accountability. The spouse is accountable to no one for violent behavior 
Laws are not enforced. The law against domestic violence is not enforced. Some 
escape with light penalties 

f. Misuse of Scripture 


ono rs 


Options: 

In marriages today there are two types of relationships. One has the motto, “To have and 
to hit” and the other “To have and to hold” tenderly and lovingly. How can one change 
from hurting to healing? Here are three keys. 


Key # 1: Understand the Nature of Domestic Violence 


1. Family violence is an assault. It is an assault of any kind that is committed by a 
person or persons against another within a family—married, related, cohabiting, 
separated or divorced. It can take various forms. 
a. Physical. Hitting, slapping, kicking, beating, choking 
b. Sexual. Demanding sex as a right in sickness or health, tired or not; taking sex by 
force; or perpetually withholding sex from spouse. 
c. Economic. Withholding money or giving money as a reward for pleasing spouse. 
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d. Emotional. Criticism, name calling by either parent or child. “I regret marrying 
you, you are too fat or too skinny, not good enough for me, and I wish you were 
never born.” 

e. Spiritual. Using scripture to maintain authority e.g. Wife subject to husband as 
head of the home or you should always forgive me. 


2. Domestic violence is selective 
It is selective in the sense that 
a. Itis done only at home. It also selects the place in the home—usually in the 
bedroom, bathroom or kitchen 
b. Profession often determines methodology. For example, psychologists abuse 
mentally/emotionally, doctors — physically, religious persons - spiritually. It is 
obvious that family violence is blind to age, social status, race, color, culture and 
religion 


3. Domestic violence is predictable 

Family abuse continues to occur because we allow it. We lack information and fail to 
address it intentionally. We live in a violent world. It is reflected in the music, the news, 
TV shows, and even in the seemingly “innocent” children’s cartoons. 

It is important to know that there is a cycle to violent behavior. This cycle has three 
distinct phases 


Phase 1: Tension building. In this phase tension builds due to a variety of causes— 
medical problems, family structure, number of children in the home, extended family 
members living in the home, step children, loss of job, death etc. Minor abuse may occur, 
and the victim may try unsuccessfully to calm the abuser. 


Phase 2: The battering incident. This is usually the shortest phase, because there is only 
so much battering that a person can take. It is often in this phase that homicide occurs. 


Phase 3: The “honeymoon phase” because after the battering takes place, there is a 
show of sorrow, request for forgiveness, and the making of promises. The victim 
forgives, accepts all show of repentance and calm is restored. 

However the situation in the home is not changed. If the conflict has not been resolved 
the cycle is repeated. Unfortunately the pattern is set. 


Key # 2: Seek Therapy for your abusive behavioral pattern! 
There are two kinds of therapy and each has its own benefit. 

a. Group Therapy is important because it allows the batterer to be confronted by his 
peers on his behavior, which assists in holding abusers accountable. These 
sessions should focus on a weekly topic to include respect, effective 
communication skills, honesty, non violence and how to handle your emotions. 

b. Individual Therapy is a good form of treatment because it gives the batterer more 
time to express himself without the interruption of others, but even in this therapy 
the batterer has to be strongly confronted and held accountable for his behavior. 


Key # 3: Move from Power and Control to a relationship built on Equality. 
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Conclusion: 

You can change your behavior and start treating your intimate partners the way they 
should be treated. People are not their behavior, it is just what is manifested on the 
surface and we must get beneath that and deal with the root cause. Remember, “There is 
No Excuse for Violence Against Women.” 
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Seminar Presentation Three used for Perpetrators 
“Breaking the Cycle of Abuse and Staying Abuse Free” 
Presenter: Mr. Hopeton Moving, Licensed Professional Counselor 


Introduction: 
Successfully breaking the cycle of abuse and staying abuse free, is possible, and is only 
accomplished through strong determination on the part of the abuser. 


The Abuser Should Experience Change-From Hurter to Healer: 


There are six steps to do this. 

Step A: Recognize My need 

1. Abusive behavior is an addiction! Help is necessary. 

2. Like alcoholism or drug addiction, victory is possible! But this requires education and 
effort 

3. The abuser should say, “I have a problem. I need help!” 

4. Prov. 28:13 declares, “He who covers his sins will not prosper, but whoever confesses 
and forsakes them will have mercy.” 


Step B: Discover the Cause, Source or Root of This Behavior 
1. Ask myself: Why do I do this? 
2. Ps. 43:5 asks, “Why are you cast down, O my soul? And why are you disquieted within 
me?” 
3. Usually the root cause of abusive behavior is either 
a. Asachild or youth, I was a victim of abuse, or 
b. As achild or youth, I often witnessed abuse in my home. 


Step C: Identify the Current Triggers of My Behavior 
1. Check out which words or actions of my partner usually trigger my abusive reaction 
2. Bea watchman for those triggers and catch myself on time 
3. 1 Pet. 5:8 says, “Be sober, be vigilant.” 


Step D: Make a Firm Commitment: No More Abuse! 

1. Say it and mean it: “I choose to quit now!” 

The human mind is powerful. Whatever it decides, it can do! 

In Gen. 11:6 God declares, “Nothing they plan to do will be impossible for them.” 
So if I decide it, I can do it! 


ade a 


Step E: Get Professional Help 

1. Find a Christian professional and get help. 

2. Jesus said it’s OK to get such help: In Luke 5:31 He declares, “Those who are well have 
no need of a physician, but those who are sick [do].” 


Step F: Above All, Claim God’s Power 

1. Use the ABC of victory found in Mark 11:24. A is for Ask; B is for Believe; C is for 
Claim. 

2. Make a fresh commitment each day in your quiet time alone with God. 


3. Inthe precious book, Steps to Christ, page 70, Ellen White advises: “Consecrate yourself 


to God in the morning; make this your very first work. Let your prayer be, ‘Take me, O 
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Lord, as wholly Thine...Abide in me, and let all my work be wrought in Thee.’ This is a 
daily matter.” 

Then at the moment of temptation, connect with heaven! Pray silently for victory. “God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.” (Ps. 46:1) 


Prevent Abuse with God’s Three Power Principles: 


Since “prevention is better than cure,” this final key tells us how to prevent abuse. We all 
need to use this key. 
This key contains three powerful Principles. 


Principle One: Equality 


Husband is head of the home. Therefore he is: 
Protector- Not abuser, but protector (Gen. 2:23) 
Provider-providing safety from harm (1Tim. 5:8) 
Spiritual Leader- Not a hurter, but a minister! (1 Pet. 2:9) 
Wife is like the heart of the home. Eve was created equal to Adam. 
Genesis 2:22 tells us that: She was not made with a bone from Adam’s head —to rule over 
him. She was not made with a bone from Adam’s foot —to be trampled by him. She was 
created with a bone from Adam’s side- to stand by him as his equal. 
The fall caused her degradation. (Gen.3:16) 
Question: Is Gen. 3:16 a command or a prophecy? It isn’t a commandment. It’s a 
prophecy! It predicts what sin will cause men to do. 
While the fall caused woman’s degradation, the cross provides for her restoration (Gal. 
3:28). 
Ellen G. White has repeatedly declared that the Eden Model should be our mode today. 
The wife is her husband’s equal. Here are three statements: 
a. “Neither husband nor wife is to make a plea for rulership.”7T47 
b. “Woman should fill the position which God originally designed for her, as her 
husband’s equal.” AH 231 
c. “He should be very tender and gentle to his wife, who is his equal in every 
respect.” AH 22 
Question: What will be the result of accepting this principle of equality? 
Answer: Love! No Abuse! 


Principle Two: Mutual submission 


Eph. 5:21-33 speaks to husbands and wives. The principle of Mutual Submission appears 
at the very beginning of this passage. Eph. 5:21 says “Submitting yourselves one to 
another in the fear of God.” 
Everyone knows that the wife should submit to her husband (Eph. 5:22,24). The big issue 
is: Should the husband submit to the wife? 
Question: According to Eph. 5:25 did Christ submit to the needs of the church? 
Answer: Yes, to the point of dying for her! 
So while the wife should submit to her husband, the husband should submit to his wife- 
to the point of dying for her! 
This is the principle of Mutual Submission-each submitting to the other. 
When we accept this Biblical concept of Mutual submission, what will be the result? 
There will be Love! No abuse! 

" No physical abuse 

= No verbal abuse 
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= No emotional abuse 
= No sexual abuse 
" No spiritual abuse 


Principle Three: The Family Altar 

e Daily family Worship can help to prevent hurting and facilitate healing 

e James 5:16 says, “Confess your trespasses to one another, and pray for one another, that 
you may be healed.” 

e Instead of hitting and hurting, we’ll do studying and praying. 
Instead of hurting and abusing, we’ll do hugging and loving. 
James 5:16 not only apply to physical healing, it also applies to emotional and spiritual 
healing. It applies to marital and family healing. 

e Christ, the great Physician, can heal us for all time and for eternity. 


Conclusion: 

Not repenting for wrongs you’ve committed can: 

Rob you of your power and strip you of your dignity. 

Keep you trapped in anger, indignation and resentment. 

Make you feel helpless, stuck and frustrated. 

Harm you physically or emotionally. 

Stop you from enjoying relationships or enjoying your accomplishments. 


On the other hand, asking for forgiveness can: 
e Free, heal, nurture and release you. 
Fill you with lightness, compassion and good will. 
Ennoble, empower and enliven you. 
Bring you closer to God or goodness. 


e 
e 
e 
e Refresh, reward and renew you. 


APPENDIX C 


PRE AND POST TEST SURVEYS AND DATA ANALYSIS 
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Halse Hall Seventh-day Adventist Church 
Ministry to Victims and Perpetrators of Violent Acts Against Women 
Pre and Post Test Questionnaire 


Gender: Male Female 
. Do you think violence against women is a serious issue in the Adventist Church? 
Yes No 


. Do you think the church is doing enough to tackle the problem of violence against 


women? Yes No 
Do you believe that if women were to submit to their husbands as God desires, that 
there would be less spouse abuse? Yes No 

Do you believe that if women were to submit to their husbands as God desires, that 
God will give them the strength to endure the abuse? 

Yes No 


. Do you believe that emotional abuse can be just as harmful as physical abuse? 


Yes No 


. Do you believe that as a Christian you should be willing to accept a marriage in 


which some violence is present, rather than separating or divorcing? 

Yes No 

Do you think that with education, the number of reported cases of violent acts against 
women will decrease? Yes No 


Would you talk to your pastor if you were a victim of abuse or you were an abuser 
who wants to get over the problem? Yes No 

If you know of a woman being abused, would you report it? 

Yes No 


Are you knowledgeable of where to report cases of violence against women? 

Yes No 

Would you attend a support group at church for victims and perpetrators of violent 
acts against women, if you knew it is confidential? 

Yes No 

Do you think individuals would benefit greatly from a library at the church that is 
established to provide information on violence against women and how this problem 
can be eradicated? 
Yes No 
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PRE-TEST SURVEY: FEMALE YES AND NO RESPONSES 
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POST-TEST SURVEY: FEMALE YES AND NO RESPONSES 
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PRE AND POST-TEST SURVEYS: FEMALE NO RESPONSES 
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FEMALE PRE AND POST-TEST SURVEYS DATA 
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PRE-TEST SURVEY: MALE YES AND NO RESPONSES 
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POST-TEST SURVEY: MALE YES AND NO RESPONSES 
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PRE AND POST-TEST SURVEYS: MALE NO RESPONSES 
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Halse Hall Seventh-day Adventist Church 
Ministry to Victims and Perpetrators of Violent Acts Against Women 
Interview Questions 


1. What is the most important thing you have learned in these seminars on violence 
against women? 


2. What else can the church do to further educate its members about violence against 
women? 


3. How has your perspective changed about violence against women after these 
seminars? 


4. What would happen to the church and community of Halse Hall, if the church were to 
be more vocal on the issue of violence against women? 
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Female Responses to Interview Questions 


1. What is the most important thing you have learned in these seminars on violence 
against women? 





Answers from Respondents Number of Respondents 
How to break their silence/seek help 6 
No excuse for any forms of abuse 
Church cares about victims of abuse 
Importance of journaling experience 
Effective Anger Management techniques 
Having an Escape Plan 
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2. What else can the church do to further educate its members about violence against 
women? 





Answers from Respondents Number of Respondents 
More regular Seminars/Workshops 9 
Establish a Library/Book Club 
Target the Youth population 
Ongoing Counseling Sessions 
Design a Lesson Series on Abuse 
Preach more Sermons on the issue 
Hosting Prayer and Fasting Sessions 
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3. How has your perspective changed about violence against women after these 
seminars? 





Answers from Respondents Number of Respondents 
Resolve to forgive abusers 5 
Greater awareness of the issue 
Resolve to break silence 
Process of Healing has begun 
Church is now vocal on issue 
No woman should endure any form of abuse 
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4. What would happen to the church and community of Halse Hall, if the church were to 
be more vocal on the issue of violence against women? 





Answers from Respondents Number of Respondents 
Less cases of Abuse/violence 8 
Improved family life/happier homes 
Numerical growth in church membership 
Empowerment of women in defending their rights 
Less suicidal attempts 
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Male Responses to Interview Questions 


What is the most important thing you have learned in these seminars on violence 


against women? 




















Answers from Respondents Number of Respondents 
Greater awareness of problem 6 
Respect for women at all times 5 
How to communicate effectively 3 
Effective Anger Management techniques 1 











What else can the church do to further educate its members about violence against 














women? 
Answers from Respondents Number of Respondents 
More regular Seminars/Workshops 10 
Ongoing Counseling Sessions 4 
Hosting Prayer and Fasting Sessions 1 














How has your perspective changed about violence against women after these 

















seminars? 
Answers from Respondents Number of Respondents 
All forms of abuse is wrong i) 
Resolve to change abusive behavior 5 
Greater advocacy for abused women 4 
Church is now vocal on issue 1 














What would happen to the church and community of Halse Hall, if the church were to 
be more vocal on the issue of violence against women? 





Answers from Respondents 


Number of Respondents 





Less cases of Abuse/violence 


12 








Numerical growth in church membership 


3 
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Female Narrative Number One 

“Sometimes our fate resembles a fruit tree in winter. Who would think that those 
branches would turn green again and blossom, but we hope it, we know it” (Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe). 

While growing up, my life was like a serious joke. I was born in the “country” or 
rural area, and I am the fifth of seven children. 

In my intensely volcanic home, angels were not members of my family. For years 
I was treated as an outcast of the family and so I thought of myself as being the “Ugly 
Duckling.” The only problem was that things did not work out beautifully for me after a 
while. 

One of the earliest things I can remember is that at age seven my mother turned 
me over to the care of my grandmother. I realized at that tender age that for some 
unknown reason, I was the sole target of her unexplained lack of attention. Despite the 
hundreds of times I tried to go back to my mother, she would always take me back to 
granny who tried her best to comfort me with her courageous efforts of rescuing me from 
the ridicules of my other siblings. “You are not mama pickney (child)!” my sister would 
say. “She find you in the market in banana trash!” she further exclaimed. I remember not 
being able to control the tears as I hung my head and walk into granny’s house. My mind 
was filled with the image of my mother standing there. Why she didn’t say anything, my 
young mind wondered. 

The years went by, and as I got older, the bad treatment increased. By this time I 


was being jostled around to sleep with my mother’s friends who lived alone or whose 
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partner was away. Some of them were in my mother’s age group and some were older 
folks. 

I was physically and verbally abused by some of these people, because I was 
made to perform chores that I was too young to manage. Of course, I told my mother, and 
she most certainly did not listen. She just sent me back the next night. The abuse 
continued, but soon I told one of mother’s friends who confronted her. I was now allowed 
to live with my mother because granny couldn’t manage anymore. I was now thrust in the 
hands of my hateful siblings. I was not allowed certain privileges like they did, because I 
was either too black or too ugly. 

Both my parents smoked. They would smoke marijuana, but my mother smoked 
both marijuana and cigarettes. Soon one of my older sisters started to smoke as well. 

My father physically abused my mother and us children quite frequently. He 
would use just about the nearest thing he could get hold of. Irrespective of what it was, he 
would use it to inflict wounds on us. Whenever my father would beat up my mom, for 
some strange reason she would unleash her anger on me. 

My older siblings by now all ran away from home and I was left all alone in the 
abuse. I just did not have the guts to run. “If I come out of this alive, one day I will make 
a difference,” I told myself. 

My father swore a lot and expletives were his “tea, breakfast and dinner,” as my 
grandmother would say. Whenever he was high on his marijuana, I would cringe as he 
unleashed his venom of derogatory words to me. His friends would come to our house to 
smoke marijuana with him. They would sit lined out in our small space of a kitchen. My 


father was always so high and at these sessions, and my mother would sometimes join 
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them, or would be cooking for them. One would reckon that they were always too high to 
notice the frequent disgusting swats to my rear by their male friends, as I tried to pass 
them in the kitchen. At times I had to hold my skirt so tight to my legs, fearing that they 
would attempt to put their hands under my dress. The lustful, disgusting looks on their 
faces and in their eyes, was so scary. 

I was made to share names with certain animals and birds. My parents called me 
“dog and john crow” - my mother’s favorites. “Crow’s bait, fly by day and pitch by 
night,” which I would assume still meant a crow - were my father’s favorite descriptive 
nouns. I was also called “black, ugly and dirty feces bag” by my parents. Of course in 
those days the bag was called by another four letter word. I would frequently look to the 
heavens with tears in my eyes. I asked myself several times, “What did I do to deserve 
this?” 

I had no sense of belonging. I did not have friends because I always had to work 
too hard to fit in with the crowd. I had low self esteem and I hated my father and his 
smoking, disgusting friends. I just could not do anything right for my mother. I tried so 
hard to please her but I couldn’t because she was always comparing me with my other 
siblings. 

Then one day the bomb hit home... My father got loaded with his usual dose of 
marijuana and exploded in his usual ear shattering swearing. I can still remember clearly 
as he walked up a nearby hill near our home. Then he swore on. He shouted that I was a 
“jacket,” meaning I was not his child. He even called my father’s name with many 
expletives behind it. The entire community grew silent as he swore on. I can say I was 


comforted on hearing that news, although I was still in the dark valley. I didn’t know my 
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identity, but I still breathed a sigh of relief. “At least he is not my father,” I thought aloud. 
My mother was very quiet but the memory came back to me instantly. Once she took me 
to meet a man who had come from England. I could still hear her voice clearly when she 
said to him, “‘you see how she looks like your mother.” The emptiness in me grew larger 
as I grew cold and reserved. 

As an adult, I didn’t know love or ever experienced it, so it was no surprise when 
I believed the first man who came along. He is my husband now. I entered blindly into 
this relationship, which produced three children. I realized that it was not love for many 
years now, as I was also abused emotionally and mentally by him. I love my children and 
I made sure they never had to go through what I did. I think I’m overly protective of 
them. 

Although I had accepted the Lord for many years, I was still battling with the 
fears of my past and present. The seminars on abuse held at church impacted my life in a 
positive way. Through this medium, I realized that I had not forgiven my parents and 
siblings for treating me the way they did. I also realized I had not forgiven my husband 
for the ruthless things he had put me through. 

I had struggled on my own to overcome obstacles and achieving my innermost 
best, but the counseling sessions made me more aware, as well as instilling resilience in 
me. I have learnt to accept myself and to believe that I had done nothing wrong to 
contribute to my abuse. I also learnt from these sessions that true beauty was in the heart 
of a person, and that was very important to me. I have now forgiven my mother who has 
died, although I still have disturbing dreams of her ignoring me. This I know the Lord 


will help me to overcome. I have also forgiven the man whom I had grown to know as 
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my father. My healing process is well in advance as I have forgiven my husband, and 
although I am not in love with him, I have learnt to have a more mutual relationship with 
him. Thus I must say the seminars were a blessing. 

MY MOTTO: 

“If you can dream — and not make dream your master, 

If you can think — and not make thought your aim, 

If you can meet with triumph and disaster, and treat those two imposters the same, 

If you can hold on when there is nothing in you except the will which says, “Hold On” 


Yours is the earth and everything in it, 


And — which is more — you will be a woman my child.” 
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Female Narrative Number Two 

I was married on January 3, 1988 being four months pregnant. My husband was a 
smoker, drinker and a womanizer. I was a Seventh-day Adventist backslider, and for this 
reason, I was blind to all the negatives around me, thinking that getting married would 
have changed him. 

We were living a sort of middle class life, as he was a Cable and Wireless 
Jamaica employee, and I was a trained graduate teacher, living in a beautiful home with a 
fulltime helper. 

Before we got married, he was verbally abusive. Our first child was born May 
1988, and the abuse got worse. Imagine coming home with your baby, and being alone all 
weekend. Furthermore, I was physically abused six weeks after having given birth, and 
this was right in front of his family members. Verbal abuse was common in front of the 
helper who would constantly reprimand him. My husband took pride in cursing and 
swearing in front of the helper, family members, and just about anyone. 

Our second child was born in June 1993. Did he change? No! Things only got 
worse. He began staying away from home for longer hours, even days and weeks. He 
would take his lover to our house and stay there for hours, and I could say nothing. I was 
even forced to watch them make love in our own bedroom. As time progressed, the abuse 
continued. Once I was literally taken away from a function at my workplace, and was 
physically abused by my husband on the road. I was rescued by two plain clothes 
policemen, who thought he was a rapist. After this event, he moved to live with one of his 
“ladies.” My three year old daughter would ask each day, “Where is daddy?” I lied to her, 


telling her, “He is gone to work,” until one day she remarked, “How him gone to work so 
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long and can’t come back?” That almost killed me, she being only three years old, so 
what could I say to her? 

I could not leave the house; I could not have friends, whether male or female. I 
was always lonely. I was taken from a friend’s house one night and punched until I was 
unconscious. My eyes were torn and my head chopped. I was hit unconscious for hours. 
The following morning I was sent to a doctor out of the parish, so as to cover up his 
deeds. The police were notified, and they called me, and by this time I had gone to live 
with my cousin in Kingston. The police took him in, but I refused to lay charges. Why??? 
I refused to return home, but he called and begged, and for the children’s sake I returned 
home. When I did, he threw my things out of the matrimonial bedroom, disconnected the 
telephone, while cursing and swearing as usual. 

My job was suffering because of my regular absences and state of depression at 
times. My principal had a meeting with me, handed me a letter suggesting that I go on 
some leave of absence. This I refused to do. During this time (1993), I had two surgeries 
to repair hernia, and my husband was NEVER there with me. 

His living arrangements were strange. He was between our house and that of his 
mistress, going back and forth as he pleases, always cursing and swearing. I was so weak 
and afraid of him. I swallowed half of a bottle of pills and threw myself into bed, wanting 
to be left to die. He called my girlfriend who took me to the hospital, where I was placed 
in emergency care and my stomach washed out. 

I was so afraid of my husband. I went into business with him (1994), and we 


placed two cars as taxis on the road. I was the business manager, but I could not touch the 
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money unless he advised. After a few months, he took them to his mistress, cutting off all 
contact and means of transportation we had. 

My son was physically abused, because he always stood up for me. My oldest 
child, his step-daughter, who came to live with us when she was twelve, was not spared 
his wrath. She was verbally abused, if and when she tried to say anything. She had to be 
counseled at school. 

I have been to counselors who asked that he come in, but he refused to. To say I 
was physically or verbally abused every week would not be an exaggeration. Even items 
of witchcraft were found in my room. 

I was re-baptized, and wondered sometimes, “Where is God?” 

His women verbally abused me as well, with their calls and dirty remarks on the 
phone. 

The last murder attempt was in 1997. After leaving church he grabbed me and 
was strangling me, when I got out of the house and called the police. They came and 
suggested I leave before death. 

After nine years, I walked away from the house we had built. I left the physical, 
verbal and emotional abuse. I was now paying Jamaican ten thousand dollars, 
($10,000.000) monthly rent, with three children - with one in high school. My husband 
stopped by occasionally. Financially, things got worse, but thanks to families and close 
friends for their support. 

Depression was my companion. I hated my husband and the women he was with. 


I wanted them dead. I cried myself to sleep every night. December 2002, I moved into 
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my own house, and by August 2003, I was diagnosed with breast cancer. I swore my 
husband caused it, so the hatred grew. 

For years I could NOT forgive my husband’s mistress, and neither him. I talk to 
him, but hate him. I could not talk about my story without crying. The seminar and 
counseling sessions held at church helped me in forgiving. Forgiveness makes me feel so 
much happier. I even call and talk to him for hours now. I talk to the woman now without 
that hate. Iam now encouraging his children to have a better relationship with him. I can 
now communicate with his ‘off-spring’ born during the marriage. 

I have been talking to other women, giving them advice. I feel very peaceful now. 


I have learnt that I hurt more when I do not forgive. 
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Female Narrative Number Three 

I got married on March 7, 1999, and my husband and I are both Christians. Three 
months into our marriage I began to feel lonely, unhappy, neglected and depressed. The 
reason being is that my husband is a very busy man. He is hardly at home. Almost every 
department in the church, he is a part of it. He is never at home. Because of this, we grew 
apart. 

I can recall it was June the same year of our marriage; we went on a church beach 
trip. While there, he did something which I was not pleased with. When we came home I 
approached him about it, and that’s when the abuse began. He would abuse me verbally, 
telling me how I was not intelligent, how I am dark and stupid. If he came home and saw 
me looking sad, his comment would be, “I know the solution to your problem. You need 
a piece of rope?” This means I should go and hang myself. I would feel so depressed. 

He would go everywhere without me. I was just all alone all the time. Whenever 
anything happened, he would not talk about it. We never discussed our problems. There 
was always problem on top of problem. If I insist on talking about something, it would 
turn out into a quarrel, and he would abuse me physically. I remember the time I tried to 
talk to him about a problem, and he was so upset. He did not want to talk about it. He 
used a folding chair and slapped me on my thigh. Even at this very moment the pain is 
still there. There are other times when it still hurts me severely. There are also other times 
when he would physically abuse me. I remember one night we were arguing, and he 
slapped me in the face. This man abused me for just about anything. 

I tried to talk to him, asking him for us to see a counselor, and he would say I am 


the one who needs counseling. We fought almost every day. It was getting so bad, that 
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even at one point in time he started beating me in my back. I felt a cramp in my entire 
body. I thought I was going to die. That was when I called my pastor to talk to him about 
it. We met with our pastor. We did not have personal counseling at that time, but few 
weeks later, our pastor held seminars for abused women. I attended those seminars and I 
learnt a lot. Professional counselors were there to talk to us women about some of the 
reasons men abuse women, and how as women we are to deal with the problem. 
Attending those seminars and counseling sessions helped me to forgive my husband. 
What I have learnt is that sometimes it is the work of the devil. Satan does not 
want marriages to work, especially Christian marriages. Also, some men do not know 
how to discuss their problems, so instead of talking it out, they fight it out. Or, as they 
sometime say, now is not the right time, and the problem is never solved. Also, because 
of these seminars, I feel a lot better in myself, and my relationship is much better than 
before. In fact, I have seen great improvements in the way my husband treats me, after he 
attended the seminars at church for abusive men. We do not argue everyday or fight. It is 
not a hundred percent (100%), but far better than before. With the help of God, we will 
overcome, whatever is besetting us. I thank God and also my pastor for those seminars, 


and especially the family life evangelistic series he also held. 
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Female Narrative Number Four 

When I was between the age of twelve and thirteen, I was sexually abused by a 
male family member — my grandfather. This affected me mentally, physically, socially 
and even spiritually. While growing up I had to face my nightmare every day. There were 
many times when I wished I was not born. On many occasions, I even planned on taking 
my own life. Speaking to friends did not help. 

Then the pastor of my district came one Sabbath to introduce a program for 
abused women. Although I was a victim, I just did not think this would help me in 
anyway. At the end of the day I took the invitation and I went. 

I went to the first Sunday evening of the seminar, but while there I was not really 
in tune with what was going on. I was still wondering if the seminars would help me. I sat 
and I listened to other females talk about their lives of abuse, but they were only talking 
about physical and verbal abuse by their spouses. In my mind, these females don’t 
understand what abuse is really. But right there and then I learnt that people are abused in 
many different ways. 

When I felt that I really fit in, was the second Sunday when the presenter spoke 
about sexual abuse. This was when I started to put myself into everything that was going 
on. This was when I felt that I was being reached. I can remember that tears started to 
flow from my eyes. 

Having attended these sessions, I have learnt a lot. The Bible speaks against 
abuse. Husbands are to love their wives as they do their own bodies. “No on hates his 
own body, but lovingly cares for it, just as Christ cares for His body, which is the church” 


(Eph. 5:29). While there, I have learnt that husbands are not to abuse their wives, nor 
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should wives abuse their husbands, whether physically or verbally. These seminars and 
counseling sessions helped me to understand that no one needs to suffer in silence, 
because they are not alone. The Lord is a refuge for the oppressed, a stronghold in times 
of trouble. 

It was not easy for me to forgive, but I understood what real forgiveness is all 
about. In my mind, I thought it was just being friendly with the abuser again, while still 
going through my emotions. However, I came to realize that I also needed to heal, and 
first, I must learn how to forgive. I yearned for a stable life. My reflections have brought 
me closer to the man who sexually abused me. I now sit and talk with individuals in my 
family about what was going on in my life. Through this program, I made a decision to 
do something about my anger. I’ve taken steps to open my heart. I’ve leant to forgive and 
to be forgiven. I also had the opportunity to grieve and to let everything out in the 
seminar. 

Forgiving wasn’t easy. I’ve spent most of my life being angry at this man for 
everything. He failed me, because I did not expect that from a man whom I looked up to 
and respected so much. However, I had to start somewhere, and now that I have, I have 
started to heal. I am living a normal life again, starting to genuinely communicate with 


the man who abused me, and I have forgiven him. 
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Male Narrative Number One 

Before getting married I was actively involved in church, and was always at any 
planned church programs. Over this period of time, I had a lot of female friends. I 
eventually got married, and the first year of marriage was great. Things went well until 
my wife started to have problems with my busy schedule at church and the many friends, 
including females who constantly called my cell phone. I sat her down and explained to 
her what my life was like before meeting her, but still she seems to be jealous whenever 
females call, and claim that I do not spend any time with her. 

Because of these constant accusations, we end up arguing a lot. No matter how 
simple the matter is, we find ourselves constantly quarreling with each other. These 
arguments became so heated that at times it resulted in physical abuse. Whenever this 
happens, I would quickly apologize and see how best we can fix whatever the problem is. 
However, we always seem to get back to the point where we verbally abuse each other. 

My wife suggested that we seek counseling, but I was hesitant, because I know I 
have not been unfaithful to her. After a serious argument we had, when again I hit her, 
she reported the matter to our pastor. Our pastor set up an appointment for us to see him, 
and we met and talked and prayed about the problem. We tried to reach a compromise, 
but it would still take a lot of time for us to fix the problem and to restore our 
relationship. 

Shortly after we met with pastor, on one Sabbath at church he mentioned that he 
was going to start a program for victims of abuse and those who abuse women. Although 
I did not sign up for the program when it was first announced I went to all the seminars. 


What immediately grabbed my attention was the first seminar, in which we talked about 
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what the Bible has to say about abuse. I was shocked to discover | Pet. 3:7, which says, 
“Husbands, in the same way be considerate as you live with your wives, and treat them 
with respect as the weaker partner and as heirs with you of the gracious gift of life, so 
that nothing will hinder your prayers.” This tells me that as a Christian, my prayers might 
not be answered by God, because I abuse my wife. Right there and then, I made the 
decision, that no matter what, I will never abuse my wife again. 

The other presentations and the counseling I got helped me a lot in carrying out 
my decision to never abuse my wife. I apologized to her and asked for her forgiveness. 
She has forgiven me, and we have started to work on our relationship. So far, I have not 
been abusive and I pray every day that God will help me never to be abusive again. Our 
relationship has improved and I ask my friends to call me only when it is necessary. We 
spend more time together. My wife practices what she heard at the seminars and I do the 
same. 

I thank God for my pastor for planning this program. It has helped to improve my 
marriage. Other men who came to the seminar also keep on talking about how good it 
was. We need more programs like these, which will cause our church to be better, and the 


community to be abuse free. 
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